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iNTERNATIONAL 


MISS MARION DAVID, 





FRED! 


MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


Concert and. School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caanecte Hatt, New York 
ne: 2634 Columbus 
DAVID 
arnegie Ha New York 








panist 
,URT SCHOOL, 
Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
rse Pul und Private School 
yaching for « ch trials 
} I Carnegie Hall 
klyt 2o2 Lefferts Place 
SAVAGE 
OICE CULTURE 
: Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
M. RAWLINS BAKER, 
!ANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
AV Gr 
I ne, 2329 Columbus 


NITEL-TREUMANN, 
\RITONI 
Singing 
Hall 
\ \ Rochelle, N. Y 


SON MILLER, 
NGING 





[E PAI NHEIM, 
1) PRIMA DONNA 
Branches 
New York City | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
IISSEM DE MOSS, 
3ss2 River 
Acolian Hal 
CE E. GALI 
I * 
Method 
$33: Columbus 
CLAPPER MORRIS, 
N ALL BRANCHES 
h St 
us 
RICK E. BRISTOL, 


“-RBOTTOM, 
ke's Chapel, 


New York 
rRUCTION 
Wav y Place 


NORMAL SINGING 
: hnrector 
way, New York 





\ SPEKE-SEELEY, 
1 SINGING 
Opera House 
¢ Ave. Phone.so67 Tremont 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1423 Broadway, New York. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


West 


Special 


Ssth St., New York 


teachers 


Tel. 4152 Schuyler 
and 
course for beginners. 
irty-ninth year.) 


course for professionals. 


Degrees granted. Thoroug 
B. Eberhard, Pres (Ti 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West Street 


Phone, Sror R 


104th 


erside 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 





VICTOR BIART, prano virtuoso 
Instruction. Advanced Interpret Repertory 
} tior t 





specia tiv f 1, flowing quality 
f tone h s the n nusical expression 
S Hall, 64 I New York 
I 





Sianor FILOTEO GRECO, 
tHE ART OF SINGING 


62 East Thirty-fourth Str New York 
Murray Hill 





\. RUSS PATTERSON, Ran, 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, SSC, 
Sine ltw. \ e ! elopment and Diction 


W Sth Se Te 748 Columbus. 


SCHWARZ, 

I Church, New York 
CTION 

ch, New York 


MORITZ E 


INSTRI 
Address Trinity ¢ 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
r ert Pianist, Pia I Coach for 


. City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


erly | ¢ \ t Leipaig Conservatory 

i t \ n Dept Amer. Institute of Applied 
M N. ¥ nd ¢ bs Conservatory, Philadel 
Residence stu Wash'n Ave., B’klyn. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 





TENOR 
W. s8th St., N. ¥. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus 
Manag et \ edberg, 1425 Broadway. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New A H a7 West gend St. 
I 08 Brya New York. 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Ga Pa { ‘ Method.) 
. preparations of chur soloists. Normal 
ho 1st \ al i ruction—Choral 
Address: Metr tan Opera School, rgag Bway 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 





SOPRANO 
Ww receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence, 34 Grammercy Park. 
ne $> Gramercy New York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 
mentary an advanced vocal lessoas. 
West o6th St.. New York 
Mr. Huhn will tea Mondays during July 


and August 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
Concerts. PIANIST. Instruction. 
Choral Club Conductor 1202 Carnegie Hall 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York 





FLORENCE STORY, 
SONTRALTO. 
Concerts and Musicales and Church. 
Address, care of Musical Courier 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., New York 
Tel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY 

HISTORICAL LECTURE 
Résidence Studio: 60 
Ohio. Telephone, 


MUSIC 


RECITALS. 
Ave., Columbus 
Automatic, 2294 


Jefferson 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn 

Hall, New York 
opens second week in October 


133 Carnegie 


Season 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East regoth St. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuerizny Metmop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
8s5:-8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers 


Repertoire 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ill 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 
1284 East Street 
Tel. Gramercy 3848 


roth 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President of N. Y 
TEACHER 


State Music Teachers’ Ass’n 
OF SINGING 

Baritone Lectures and Recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel, 291 Morn'side 


Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec'y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Concerts——Recitals— Lessons 


Studio: so3 Hutitington Chambers, Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Prawo : 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
—Leschetizky Method— 
Also limited number of resident pupils received 
; ‘Phone, 6109 Plaza 


38 East 6oth St 








JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 


Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 2867-W Bergea 





Mme EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Maes, Hermann G. Feteomany.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 


Phone: Columbus 1628 140 West s7th Se. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 62nd Street. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th St 
*Phone, 1302 Lenox 


ein 





Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: East 6ad St., 


163 New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN 


1186 Madison 


PLANO—ALBERT. 
Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vrio.tnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils 

Address New 


37 West rerth St., York. 





{In Philadelphia Mondays Address 1:82: Dia- 
mond St.) 
MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST 
Studio, 418 Central Park West 
Instruction, Tel. 4164 River 





New Song for Contralto 


“Only a Day for Tears” 
By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 


Kiirsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theory 
Composition at his residence studio, The 
B’way and oth St. 


Mr 
and 
Narragansett, 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING 

S08 Carnegie Hall 

Conductor Symphony C 
Summer address, 


) mcerts 
Kursaal—Ostend, Beigium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 


Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


vor Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 


MB Pes | 





ae te 





| eee | ate, 
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PIANIST 


July 
329 West 83rd St. 


= BANKS ===" 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE WELSH- eGR MANAGEMENT 
ro South 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF Ale 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - New York 








SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUNNING SYS Stupy ror Becinners, 


Or Imrroven Music 
Send for Seteenatios and booklets ef indorse- 
ments. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St., ‘New York City. Western address: 
Portiand, Ore. 








a 





MORTIMER WILSON 


Address, Balance of Season: app ong le Philharmonic 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SN Vocal Music 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West 107th St., New York. 





: FREDERIKSEN 


SUMMER TERM 
for Violin Teachers, trom June ist 
te August ist Residence Phone 
426 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, tl. Graceiand 10468 





CO | A-AROMA 


PIANIST AND 


TEACHER 
Studios 


Hall, HewYor 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. - - Pittsburgh 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


<>48 
. 




















ERNESTO ROCCO 


Neapolitan Mandolin Virtuoso 


Felix Weingartner writes 
“Ernesto Rocco has raised 
the mando lin to high ar 
tistic «wort 


LOLITA D. MASON, 
Bldg., 


Manager, Republic 
( hic ago, [ll 





ARTHUR R. SLACK 


Wich Baritone 
Concert and Oratorio 

Studied in Italy and with 
Geo. Fergusson in Berlin, 
Germany 

LOLITA D. MASON, 
Manager, Republic Bide 

Chicago, Il! 





LAUREL £. YEAMANS 


Organist and Pianist 


An A. A.-G. O. and Musi 
cal Director of a Conser 
vatory for several years. 
LOLITA D. MASON, 
Manager, Republic Bidg., 

















JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


629 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Chicago, Il. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF S 
Wintel nae Chicago 


Louise St. Sohn n WESTERVELT 


ooogg yeni Recitals, 
1353 N. = * Chicago. 


Elsie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


z ™=4) emope 


Jennette ae. 3 
Director 














au RIHELDAFFER 


POeRAROC 
Residence 838 Collins Ave. Pittsburg, Pa. 


FRANK WALLER, cus 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 


JOHN B. MILLER, rm 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 


Hotel Endicott, 8:st St. and Columbus Ave., 








N.Y. 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 


BASS— BARITONE. Concert—Oratorio— Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, a Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. V 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAu 

















ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Saree 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union | ggg gl papers 
Fifth | Ave., 





42, _New Y fork. 


Martina 7 ATELL, A 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
(Pupil of Madame Delia M. Valeri) 


Touring in Europe 


HULSMANN 
TRIO 


Marte, Helen, Constance. 
Classical and Popular Vocal and 
Plano selections for Concert 
Recital— Musicale. 


Address: 
PELHAM, N. Y. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 

STUDIO: Steinwey Halil 
Address, 144 East tsoth Street, New York City 


7 KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Masical Art Art Buildiog ST. LOUIS, MO. 


smacy WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
of Tone yuetaction 
CHICAGO 




















Specialization 
406 KIMBALL HALL 
Concert 


mT WILD orc 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, 
INSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO 

















Reader and Singer 
Robert Stuart Teacher pod tc 
133 WEST 56th STREET 
New York City 
THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DESFAR iis 
s 
iPL 
BONCI ==: 


h . Col » 
4716 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Iii. 
“In examining a student's voice, and finding it 








at fault, I always cuggest to him to consult 
MADAME VALERI There is no voice defect 
that can escane her notice, and that cannot be 
corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
bad training bas not gone so far as to cause loose 
ness in the vocal chords.” 


The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 


MARCEL GHAILLEY, Vioinst 
une. Chaille ey-Richer, Piast 











BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


al Instruction 
$62 Park Pe. New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 




















GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 
Pres. Sherwood Musie School 
Clarence EIDAM =: 

_—_—_ 
Ninth Floor, Auditoriom Building - CHICAGO 
Violinist 
345 West 70th St. 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
ames Church, 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION 
ALEXANDER 
Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas 
Pupils Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG. wareiee. fil. 
VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 


Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
KRIENS Composer 
Tel. Columbus 2223 
22d and Walon Sts, Philadelphia. 
ZUKOWSKY 
VITTORIO CARPI 
7 % 




















TENOR——COMPOSER 


a “Two Roses” “Ah, Love but a Day” 
ForeverandaDay” “Maidens” “Yes aad Ney” 


pallet Gliberte, Hotel Flanders, (93 W. 47th St. Tel. 6570 Grvant 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & C0., 


33 West Sth St., N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 




















Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus. New York 


pbs 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew's Coach, New York 
Meee emeat: WALTER A 
171 W.6 St.. New York ‘Phone 268 Columbes 


wu's KOEMMENICH 














= ioe Fernandez, Edith Miller. 


Chicago, Il. 

PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Clad, Mendelssoha Clad 
4 SOPRANO 

i Address 

te 2314 Broadway New York 

Tetepdone 4570 Scesyier 
+ | Teacher of George Fer poe Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixson, 
° good, Shanna Cumming. Katherine Blood 
a gas Breaéwey, New York "lorence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 

et. 


Opera House Building 


Special Operatic Training (including Action) 











The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 


oe TEK 99 


For catalogs of both address 
VIRGIL, 42 West 76th Street, 


New York 





Rare Old Violins 


“Espe” italian Gut Strings, 
durable and pure-tone, $! 


per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 


F nest pure-silver polished 
“G” strings 75c. each 


High-grade Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


Dept. K. 1568-70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
WALTER 


EARNEST 



















Conductor of N. Y. Oraterie Society TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburg 
aoe Glee Club D 
EOLIAN HALL 29 West 42d Street | © Pianist 
STUDIO: eee 27 New York City L 
Tel. Bryant 5626 A 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 
PAULINE MEYER rawr |? 7 RIED BERG 
N Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
é ard, Berlin, Mgr. distinguished artists. 
4939 Washington Park Fiance, Chicago, 11), 1425 Bway. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant 
July and August Sold 


GAMBLE CONCERT PART 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot . 


NEXT SEASON BOOKING 
East End, Pittsburg. Pa. 





= MURPHY @ 


AN OPERA CO. 
For coacert copngements cats te 
The WOLF SOHN MUSICAL B 
1 West 34th St.. New York. 








WIGTOR HARRIS ” 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 Weat 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbas 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL 





Vocal 
Studios 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














CINCINNATI 


GvERETT “ae 


THE it gaol COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








~ 





= = 


Father Finn is doubtless the most distinguished 
musician of the Cathohe Church in Sfmerica 


His recommendation of the Conover Piano is 
as enthusiastic as it is sincere 


FATHER WILLIAM J. 


FINN 


Says of the 
Conover Piano: 














The Cable Company Chicag 
Gentlemen: { take treat, pleasure in attesting the splendid 


gerste rR . + oie piano which has recently been installed 
n gy choir 

"Se can appreciate how important it is for my choristers to 
rehearse to a cantabile tone. The oosyeiaias. ofan eae tone 
quality of the Conover is perfectl suited t he d 
which we make on a nage. After a few + + AR, with the Conover 
I began to notice the fr m of vocalization which it assists. 
Candidly, I as Gelighted with the choice we have made. Inciden- 
tally, your Conover graces any room. Very sincerely As 


Aiden. 





March 3, 1913. 





Wabash and Jackson CHICAGO 


























KIMBALL 


The Artists 


PIANOS 


favrortle 








W. W. Kimball Co. 
Established 1857 “t “t ot “t 





THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


iS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 








Wing é& Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four yeai® 





Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 





Factory and Offices, Minth Ave., Hudson and { 3th Streets, New York 








becomes defective within a short time. 


the word 


tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 


Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 














=€ INCINNATL CONSE RVATORY of MUSIC 


Established 1867 


Instructs, trams and educates after the best 
methods of Foremust European Conservatories. 
The a numbers some of the leading Mu 
sictans and Artists of today. 


Elocution - MUSIC - Languages 


Location ideal with respect to oy oun 
and luxurious surroundin: Eee See 1 

most completely equi “Sanat 

music in America. Day Hye A 
may saver at any ~~ "ices Catalog 


Wightand Ave.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, OMIO 


Flying, negold--Meiutereinger aw areal 








Mezzo Contralto 


im FOSTER 





‘omposer- ines Ove Concert and Recital with World-Famed 
WAKEFIELD »GADMLR NM fen ic CHAS. t- WAGNER, "Associate 


Commorcal Teast bonding. 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street 


Pla 
alse as American Indian Talk 
New York City 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball! Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti 
Singing—Karieton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed 
ward Ciarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 


T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 


Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte 


| Vielin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalogue mailed free. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VICLINIST 
sex West iisth St. |. Telephone 
New York Morningside 8833 





wince’ KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
st West sath Street, New York 
Personal Address, 2469 B'way. ‘Phone, 4848 River 











rime. Stabe! mraniste; Bi Tot 


violinist; Paul oo 
pomeee munications | to Carl H, Tattefgen 


Street, Brooklyn. a a me. 
Tolle accepts pu studio in | my ye 
Hall, New York. 


Herbert MILLER baritone 


Exclasive Masagemest 
BARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bids. Chicage 














HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


--PIANISTE... 
in Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 


Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 








wassniy, BPs 
CONDUCTOR 
Philadelphia, tt 33 ra 
Assistant to Ma. J. PA 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone 488; Lenox. 124 East gad St, New York 








THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Qader the Exelesive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 
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A ROYAL PATRON OF MUSIC 
By Arthur M. Abell. 


Since Frederick the Great no Prussian ruler has shown 
such an interest in music as William II. 
not concern himself with the hyper-modern productions 
of the two or three musical lions of the hour. However, 
the monarch recognizes the importance of music as a uni- 


True, he does 





THE KAISER, 
Who contributes more to the support of music 
in the world, 


than any other man 


versal art and as an educational feature in national life, 
and has given his attention to fostering that branch of it 
that is so deeply rooted in the true Teutonic nature, and 
that has always proved of such 
esthetic value to the great mass of 
German people—the male chorus. 
The music of Strauss or Reger, 
after all, appeals to comparatively 
few, who have enjoyed a superior 
musical education. The singing of 
the male choir, on the other hand, 
particularly in its more popular 
aspects, is a potent factor in Ger- 
man national life and reaches mil- 
lions of people, for every city, 
town and hamlet in the Fatherland 
has its male choir, its “Manner- 
gesang-Verein™ or its “Liederta- 
fel.” \Indeed, the Teutons, not 
only in their own country, but in 
whatever part of the world fate 
has placed them, as soon as they 
form a colony, be it ever so small, 
form a “Liedertafel.” This form 
of musical reproductive art rep- 
resents, as does no other, the in- 
herent love of music of the masses 
in this country. 

The great “Kaiserliche Sanger- 
feste,” founded by the Emperor in 
1899, have stimulated the growth 
and cultivation of the male choirs 
and also of choir singing all over 
Germany to an unparalleled de- 
gree. The monarch has person- 
ally attended each of the four 
great festivals that have thus far 
been given, and by offering prizes in the shape of a golden 
“Kaiser-Chain” set with jewels, has given noteworthy mo- 
mentum to this branch of musical art, which has resulted 


Festooned for the 


jubtiee 





in elevating the standard of work done by the thousands 
the last 
great festival of this kind no less than 20,000 singers parti- 
cipated. 


of male choruses in all parts of Germany. At 


These festivals and the personal interest that the Em 
peror,has shown in male choir singing have resulted in 
beau- 
Kaiser 


the resurrection of hundreds of all but 
tifal Volklieder At the 
competition, at Cassel, fourteen years ago, the monarch 
was impressed by the fact that the German Volksong, so 


forgotten 


old German first great 


dear to the nation, was so sparsely represented on the pro 
He looked into the and that 
most of the singing societies were poorly equipped in th 


grams. matter discovered 


way of repertory of folk songs. Then, with characteristic 
the Kaiser set 
searching in those so rich but neglected treasure-houses, 
that the 


yrromptness and ener zy. experts to work 
8) | 


and the outcome of the whole movement was 


“Kaiser-Liederbuch” was published. This is a magnificent 
collection of 600 German Volkslieder arranged for four 
[hus is preserved through the Kaiser's 
ongs 
represent the best music of its kind that has been written 


part male chorus 
initiative a great national art treasure, for these 600 


from the days of the Minnesingers down to the present 
No other 
popular songs 


country possesses such a superb collection of 


Every male choir in the Fatherland now 
possesses this book, and on the programs of thousands of 
that give 
goodly number of these old pieces. 

Another ! 


and far 
recently inaugurated by the 


concerts they each winter are always found a 
movement 


next to 


reaching musical 


Kaiser, 
America, is the reform in singing as 


great 
about which 
nothing is known in 
mmon schools all over the 


taught to the children in the c 


country. Music aow is being taught in the schools in a 


much more thorough manner than in former years The 
Kaiser is a thorough man, who loves to get at the roots of 
things. He fealized that, in the public schools, the love of 
music can be awakened in the pupils, and the rudiments 


laid, 
best* and most up to date methods of instruction adopted 


of a musical education be and he has ordered the 
by means of which the chilren acquire not only voice and 


ear training, but they also learn to sing simple music at 


sight. The first step in this great innovation was the 
instructing of capable teachers by giving them a thorough 
musical and vocal education, such as was found to bx 
necessary for their kind of work. This is now being 


accomplished at the Berlin Institution of Church Music 


where primary importance is attached to singing and to 


vocal methods, and the results obtained by these more 





THE INTERIOR OF THE BERLIN ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


twenty-fifth 


“Lohengrin” on June 16, commemorating the 
Emperor's ascension to the throne 


performance of 


with the children in the 
The love and appre- 


cficiently prepared teachers 
schools have been most satisfactory 


ciation of good vocal music is now being implanted into 





hundreds of thousands of both sexes in the 
, and thus is being laid a foundation which 
will later make for greater increased efficiency, both in 


choral and 


children of 
common school 
later 


solo such great 


fundamental systems as the teaching of music in the public 


singing in years lwo 


schools and the fostering of male chorus singing reach 


millions and cannot fail to be of lasting benefit 
During the twenty-five 


throne, the 


years that he has sat on the 


Kaiser has also 


manifested a keen 


interest i 





COUNT VON HULSEN-HAESELER 
(eneral intendant of the Berlin Royal Opera and the Emperor 
righ n in all matters musical 
higher forms nusic He is a right royal patron of 
opera, which he subsidizes annually to the extent of several 
millions of marks The deficits 
of those three great operatic in 


stitutions, the Berlin, the Cas- 


sel and the Wiesbaden royal 
yperas, are made up each year 
out of the Kaiser's private purse 
I do not know the exact sum 


it costs him now, but some years 


ago I was informed on good au 


thority that he contributed two 
and a half million marks annu 
diy for this purpose It ha 
been officially stated, however, 
that during the twenty-five years 


of his reign, the expenses of 


running his opera houses have 
been double so the monarch 1 
called upon to 


now probably 


give much more than this sum 


The expense if rennin the 
Royal 
House 


formances that are given at the 


4 
Berlin R 


Opera, the oya 


Play and the few per 


New Royal Opera (known a 
Kroll's Theater) mount, all 
told, to 12,000,000 marks ann 

ally. Certain it that no other 
one man in the world gives a 


much for the support of musk 


Emperor William 


as does 


The official head or. general 


intendant of all the Pr 


iSSian 
anniversary of the court theaters is Count Geog 

nN Hailes hae eler who ' 

the right hand man of the Emperor in all questions 
pertaining to mus The Berlin Royal Opera ts a won 
derful institution and comprises a small! world in itself The 
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personnel connected with the opera house num 
1,220 head The library of the opera contains 30,000 
The Garderobe contains no less than 143,000 

‘ f costumes. On an average of 800 new 

are ude annually [he decorations, curtains, 

et f the Royal Opera are valued at 8,000,000 





THOUSAND SCHOOL CHILDREN SERENADING THE 


‘PI ROR IN THE COURT OF THE PALACE AT BERLIN 


h the initiative of the Monarch the vocal instruction in the 
b chool ha been greatly improved. 


Opera is given seven nights a week during ten months 
\ large personnel is necessary to attend to 
iness of the bureau of the Intendantur, of 

e official head is Geheimer Regierungsrat Franz 

The amount of mail received here is appalling. 
during the week Caruso sang at the Royal 
than 20,000 letters ordering Caruso tickets 


I er himself frequently attends the Opera. He 
t melodious works of the old regime, both 

German, but of late years he has shown more 
Wagner. He attended nearly all of 


t great festival performances of the “Ring” given 





IFICENT NEW ROYAL OPERA HOUSE AT CASSEI 
Which is subsidized by the Kaiser 
nemoration of Wagner's one hundredth birthday, 
e “Lohengrin” for the gala performance on the 


t nty-fifth jubilee on June 16 


(To be continued.) 


Maine Music Festivals. 


festivals are to take place in Maine in Oc 
nder the direction of William R. Chapman. The 
| ven in the Bangor Auditorium, October 2, 


ind the second in the Portland armory, October 
festival chorus of 800 voices will sing on 
sion, a different chorus, however, appearing in 


ving artists will appear at both concerts: Lillian 
itura prano; Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
ilt Mildred Faas, dramatic soprano; Roberta Beatty, 
opran Cordelia Rider-Possart, pianist; George 
tenor: Cecil Fanning, baritone: Tohn Fin 
Irish tenor; Max Salzinger, Russian baritone; Mr 
J. Hill, Portland artist, The orchestra is 

tl Boston Opera House, Boston, Mass 
e concerts will be given, three in the even 


n the afternoon, with three public rehearsals 


Bree Students Praised by Leschetizky. 


1 } 


ee, t well known Viennese pedagogue, held 


neert of her piano school this 


wmMination 


in the salon of Professor Leschetizky 


ram embraced a wide range of musical literature, 
en and Brahms to Debussy. 
ine of the interesting novelties presented was a suite, 


te Gétter,” by Ernest Verdayne, the new com 

ledicated to Madame Brée. Professor Leschet- 

r whose direct patronage these concerts are held, 

ic tn his praise of the high finish and artistry 

he essential characteristics of all Brée students 

vy many distinguished pianists there are today 

ir success to the unforgetable lessons received 
Madame Brée. 


Caroline Mihr-Hardy on Vacation. 
line Mihr-Hardy, the New York soprano, is spend 
unmer at the'“Oakwood,” Great Barrington, Mass. 


Harold Bauer Finds America Stimulating. 

Although fond of Americans, there are some things 
which Harold Bauer refuses to learn from us, and one is 
hurry. Even the trials of a strenuous season leave him 
unruffled. It was while the well known pianist was in one 
of his leisurely moods that an interviewer asked him re- 
cently what he meant by the statement that he has found 
America so stimulating to his artistic growth. Bauer an- 
swered: “The mere experience of coming in contact with 
people and institutions so different from those of Europe 
is stimulating. But to the artist, what is especially so is 
the tremendous musical development of the country and 
the earnest desire for spiritual growth that prompts it. 
Perhaps in times past, Europe went through a similar stage 
But nowhere in Europe today will one find a similar at- 
titude. Here, there is conscious recognition of music as a 
necessity of human nature. People, who really knowelittle 
of art, feel that their lives are not complete without it. 
They often go to concerts for the sole reason that they 
believe that in some way not fully understood music makes 
their lives richer and better. 

“The European goes because he knows that music affords 
him much pleasure, but the American, even when he en- 
joys it no less keenly, is constantly asking himself ques- 
tions regarding it. You are an analytical people. I can- 
not recall that any European ever talked to me in regard 
to the psychology of music, but Americans do so con- 
stantly. They seek for full understanding, and the art'st 
feels himself inspired by the opportunity to help them in 
their efforts toward knowledge. It is in your smaller cities 
that one sees the American spirit toward music in its most 
characteristic form. Your musical life usually begins with 
women who spend their leisure moments profitably in 
study clubs, devoting much time to music. Concerts by 
local talent are given. Soon leading business men are 
asked to contribute toward engaging visiting artists, and, 
even though they understand nothing of music, they re- 
spond with characteristic generosity. Soon the city is sup- 
porting a permanent orchestra. This thirst for knowledge, 
this desire for self-improvement cannot fail to react with 
inspiring effect upon the artist.” 


ORGANISTS’ CONVENTION. 


The program for the convention of the National Asso 
ciation of Organists at Ocean Grove, N J., August 4 to 9 
inclusive, while not yet entirely complete, is in a sufficient'y 
advanced state to make a perusal of it very interesting read- 
ing. The convention will be called to order at 1.30 on 
Monday afternoon, August 4, to hear the address of the 
president, Dr, J. Christopher Marks. On the four succeed- 
ing days, there will be both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. besides an engagement for every evening. The ses- 
sion on Saturday morning will end the real business of the 
convention, the afternoon of that day being devoted to the 
mysteries of the Convention Rumpvs Club, gently led by 
Raphael Navarro. The sixth annual convention will go 
out in a blaze of glory in the performance of “The Mes- 
siah” in the Auditorium on Saturday evening 

Seven recitals have been arranged already for the con- 
vention week, and of these only one will be given in the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium. This will be given by Dr. Percy 
Stearns, late organist of the Cathedral at Albany, N. Y., 
and now organist of the Atlanta Auditerium. The other 
six recitals will be given on the fine Austin organ in the 
First Methodist Church in Asbury Park. The list of or- 
ganists for these recitals is a very formidable one, being 
as follows: T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, and late of Yorkminster, Eng!and; 
Newton J. Corey, organist of Fort Street Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Mich.; J. J. Miller, organist of Christ 
Church, Norfolk, Va.; Clifford Demarest, organist of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York; William H. Gage, or 
ganist of the Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J.; Ar- 
thur H. Turner, organist of Trinity Church, Springfield, 
Mass. Other organists who it is hoped will play are: Dr. 
Francis Hemington, organist of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Chicago; Carl Rupprecht, of Chicago; Mrs. 
E. B. Summers, of Keokuk, Ia., and George Herbert Fair- 
clough, of St. Paul, Minn. 

The subjects of the papers to be read at the convention 
cover a very large field in their diversity and comprehen- 
siveness. They are as fo'lows: 

“Music of the Moravian Church”—Dr, William A. Wolf, of Lan 
caster, Pa 

“The Essential Elements of Churchly Music”’—Dr. A. Madeley 
Richardson, F.R.C.O., New York, N. Y 

“Hymns—Their Use and Abuse”—William D. Armstrong, Alton, 
I 

“Church Music of the Congregational Type”’—Reginald Lee Me- 
All, New York, N. Y 

“Musical Journalism”—Charles E. Watt, Chicago 

“The Problem of the Organist in the Smaller Cities”"—James W. 
Hill, Haverhill, Mass 

“My Brother Organist’—Robert M. Treadwell, Arlington, N. J. 

“Vestments”—Henrietta Oshorne Crane, Baltimore, Md. 

“Motu Proprio”’—Walter N. Waters, secretary of the National 
\ssociation, 

“Orchestration for the Organist”—lHomer N_ Bartlett, New York, 
ye 

“The Organ Recital as a Civic Asset”—Mrs, E. B. Summers, 
Keokuk, lowa, 


“Three Defects”—James Pearce, Mus.Bac., Yonkers, N. Y. 

“The Perfunctory Musician’’—Chester H. Beebe, treasurer of the 
Nationa! Association. 

“The ‘Oblong’ Nuisance’’—Newton J. Corey, Detroit, Mich. 

“Standardization of the Organist”—Tali Esen Morgan, superin 
tendent of the National Association. 

“tiow Can the Scope of the National Association Be Widened?’’- 
Arthur Scott brook, New York, N. Y,. 

Chairman of the Rumpus Club, Ray hael Navarro, Caldwell, N. J 


The organ builders’ exhibit will form one of the most 
interesting features of the convention, there being no less 
than five consoles to be shown. 





Kathleen Parlow at Home. 


There is an unusual charm connected with a visit t 
the home of a famous artist, due to the fact that, generally, 
the artists who are feted and worshiped by the public 


are the most modest people in the profession, and it is at 
their private residences that this characteristic is most 
pronounced. This is just the case with Kathleen Parlow, 
the famous and remarkable young woman violinist, at 
whose home in Cambridgeshire, England, Louis Blumen- 
berg spent a week-end recently, during a short visit in 
Europe. 

Miss Parlow and her mother, who is her constant com- 
panion, have a delightful home in Meldreth, about two 
hours’ run from London by rail. This country house is 
surrounded by an enormous flower garden, orchards, large 
vegetable gardens, and a lawn of large proportions. It 
is an ideal spot for such an artist as Miss Parlow, who 
can spend her time between the concert seasons, devoting 
herself to her music; when she is not so employed, she 
spends it with her pet kittens and dogs, and it is needless 





ON THE LAWN. 


to say that she is an omnivorous reader of books of the 
best literature. Mr. Blumenberg spent an interesting week- 
end at this Homestead. 

Miss Parlow states that she recently had an attractive 
offer to play in Europe during the coming season, but, as 
she had already completed arrangements for her tour in 
the United States. which she expects to begin some time in 
October or November, she was unable to accept. It will 
soon be two years since Miss Parlow made her last visit 





KATHLEEN PARLOW AND HER CATS. 


here and left such a wonderful impression by her serious 
and remarkable work. 

Kathleen Parlow, during the beginning of this summer, 
spent a few weeks in Dresden in the company of her fam- 
ous master, Leopold Auer, although there is not much 
necessity for coaching such an artist as Miss Parlow, for 
she is already a mistress of the violin. 

The accompanying picture are snapshots taken at the 
Homestead. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mv- 
sicaAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of -rejection. 
lt is also understood that any wor’ or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe MusIcaL 
COURIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it mercly means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





The John Church Company, New York. 

‘Les BonéMIENS” 
By C 

It is always a pleasure to meet with the compositions of 


ballet). Piano solo, op. 147. 


(scénes de 


Chaminade. 


this woman, whose genuinely inspired and de 


brilliant 
lightful works do more for the glory of woman than all 


the combined demonstrations of the political Amazons 


Cecile Chaminade is always feminine, too, even in her most 


strenuous It is probably from instinct rather 


than from volition that she relies on the power of charm 


passages. 


and the attraction of beauty rather than force and that 
masculinity which too many women composers assume, 
whether intentionally or unwittingly. 

We need hardly go into a detailed analysis of this ef 
fective, moderately difficult and highly varied “Les Bo 
hémiens.” 

Together with this bohemian sketch are pubtished in 
the same series a “Scherzo Valse,’ which likewise exhibits 
the seemingly endless melodic fertility of this remarkable 


French woman, Cecile Chaminade There are a luxuriant 


abandon and a revelry of caprice in this captivat.ng 
Scherzo Valse” which will make it one of the most satis 
factory of all the many beautiful compositions for piano 


which this composer has written 


White-Smith Company, Boston. 


“A VALENTINE.” Words by 
Arthur Hartmann 


Song. Frederick Truesdell, 
music by 
The 


worthy of the most voluptuous Anacreon. 


freedom of expression of these erotic words are 


And the images 


and figures of speech, too, are Grecian, with the exception 


f St. Valentine, who was a fifth century bishop of the 
Roman Church. The music is appropriately full of pas- 
sion, exuberance, energy, and js me odious withal The 


composer has respected the limitations of the human voice, 
and has managed to keep within a range of a major ninth 
without letting the hearer feel the self imposed restriction 
“Wanderer,” for mstance, is inconsiderate 


Schubert in his 


enough to write two octaves for the singer—an almost im 


possible range 


Wiilis Music Company. Cincinnati. 


“EXAMPLES FoR THe First Grape or Harmony.” By Louis 
Victor Saar. 
This useful little volume should be welcomed by teachers 


book. We 


long maintained that most works on harmony are deficient 


of harmony as a supplement to any text have 


in exercises. Theory itself is utterly incapable of making 
a violinist, a pianist, or a composer. On'y a long course 
of actual work at suitable exercises will give the necessary 
training. We find these basses and melodies by Louis Vic 
can be used in 


work of 


tor Saar of great practical value, as they 


conjunction with the favorite theoretical any 


teacher of harmony 


Studio Publishing Company, Chicago. 


‘Anme Witu Me.” Anthem, with organ accompaniment. 
By William Lester. 

We find nothing to cavil at in this anthem of William 
Lester, in so far as the part writing and melodious flow 
of the voices are concerned 
the 
however, and regret 


We are not altogether pleased 
sentiment of the work, 
of the undeniable 
ability of William Lester should not take the more virile 


with somewhat exaggerated 


that a composer 
and less femininely sentimental composers as his model. It 
is, of course, the prevailing fashion to put the languishings 
of lovers into the music and to turn the 
grand organ into a sobbing and sighing box of tremolo and 
vox humana. 


for the church 


But a young composer at the beginning of 


his career ought to stop his ears against the seductive 





sirens by the way and fill his nostrils with the strong and 


briny breezes of the open sea. 


Boosey & Co., New York and London. 
“Soncs From Connacut.” Nine poems by Padraic Colum, 
set to music by Herbert Hughes. 

As a national Irish composer Herbert Hughes is certainly 
among the foremost. We had occasion recently to review 
his collection of Irish folksongs, and we were naturally 
curious to see if he had kept any characteristics of ancient 
Irish music in his own compositions. The first 
Nefin” harmonic 
would have driven an old harper to distraction. 
tions from D flat to EF, 


page of 


“Glen reveals a modern which 
Modula 
and subsequently to F, would not 


only have been impossible on “the harp that once through 


sense 


Tara’s halls the soul of music shed,” but might have of- 
fended the ears of harper of Tara. 
Hughes speaks the 


But though Herbert 
anguage of England and composes 
after the manner of our modern cosmopolitan art he has 
enough of the original Hibernian in him to color and to 
curve all he says and writes. Best of all is the fact that 
he writes good music, which a good many overzealous 
patriots in several lands cannot do. 


Nefin,” “A 


The names of the nine 
My The 


songs are “G'en Day's End,” rerrible 
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“The Good Men of Eirinn,” “The Moon 
Cradle,” “The City Clocks,” “I Heard in the Night the 
‘O Men From the Fields,” “A Rann of 





Pigeons, Exile.” 


The Repubsican Press, Hamilton, N. Y. 

‘Tue Voice Instrument.” By Harriet Crane Bryant 

Of the making of books there is no end, especially of 
hooks about the voice and singing. It is seldom, however, 
that we meet with so excellent an example of the typo- 
grapher's art, and it is not often that such a high grade of 
paper is used for a work of instruction. The literary style 
of the author is hardly on a par with the paper and the 
printing, however, but in the more important quality of 
usefulness to students of the voice we find much to com- 
mend 

The physical exercises for developing lung capacity, for 
learning how to stand properly, and so on, are all good. 
We find no fault with any of the theories or methods in 
the book, and we believe that even if a teacher here and 
there should differ from the conclusions of Harriet Crane 
Bryant in a few details, the perusal of the book can do 
nothing but good. It is well to study the voice through 
the experience and knowledge of many minds. 


Christine Miller with Cincinnati Orchestre. 
the Orchestra, 
Kuhnwald, Christine Miller had a very flattering success 


As soloist with Cincinnati under Dr 


at Dayton, Ohio, early in the season. This popular Amer- 
ican contralto’s work was unusually attractive and enthusi 
astically received. Some of the press comments follow 
Christine Miller was the soloist of the evening and the attractiv« 
with Possessed of a 
voice warm and sympathetic, temperament and personal magnetisu 
Miss Miller has taken a very definite place in the musical life of 


the country Her is not so 


young contralto was received instant favor 


and is much in the public eye: voice 








big as many concert contraltos who are 
renditions are artistic in the 


favorites of the day, 


extreme She offered “Die Lorelei 


(Liszt) and the aria, “O Don Fatale” from Verdi's “Don Carlos 
oth were sombre, calling into play Miss Miller’s dramatic possi 
bilities, and her reception was warmly appreciative In respons 


to the only encore given during The evening 


Miss Miller sang the 
“Faust.” —The l 


“Romance” from Dayton Journal 


Christine Miller, one of the most 


was the soloist at 


eminent of America’s young« 
Miss Miller is a 


with the deeply syr 


singers, this inaugural concert 


contralto whose well modulated tones combined 


pathetic understanding and personal charm { the singer proclain 


her at all times an artist of high attainments The Herald 


Christine Miller was heard for the first time by a Dayton aud 


ence and her pleasing contralto voice was heard to much ady antage 


in the selections chosen, and she gave the only encore of the « 


vening 
in “Margarita.” Miss Miller is a c} irming young singer and sh 
made a distinctly favorable impression upon her hearers with th 
manner in which her interpretations were given. and her numbers 
were among the most enjoyable features of the evening Daily 
News. (Advertisement.) 
An Open Letter About Franz Egenieff. 
New York, July » 1013 


To The Musical Courier 


From various sources | gather that an impression has 


gone abroad to the effect that an effort is being made by 


my bureau to foist upon the musical public unfounded 


tales of Franz Egenieff’s noble descent and high con 


nections, and that we are endeavoring to raise interest in 


the artist's personality rather than in his artistic accom 
plishments 
Permit me to state that the pernicious reports which 


are being spread in this connection are entirely without 


foundation 


In the first instance I can safely and emphatically state 


that in bringing about Mr. Egenieff’s bookings, mention 
has only been made of his artistic accomplishments, his 
voice, his art, his European triumphs, and the names of 


the local managers who have contracted for Mr. Ewenieff’s 


appearances in such cities as Boston, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Detroit, Chicago. St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, ctc., etc., are a guarantee in themselves, that 
the engagements have been made on the only possible 
basis—the basis of artistic and consequently box-offics 
merits 


scion of one of the 


the 


most ancient and highly esteemed families which is closely 


That the artist happens to be 


related to several European reigning houses; that he hap 


pens to have served with distinction as an officer of hig! 


rank in one of Germany's crack cavalry regiments; that he 


was so fortunate as to marry an American lady of great 
artistic accomplishments (whose wealth was in this in 
stance quite a secondary consideration) are facts which 


cannot discredit him. But such facts do not help a pro 


fessional singer to artistic triumphs on the concert p 





form and in leading roles at the Berlin and other great 
opera houses, ngr do they help to bring about an invita 
tion by the London authorities to sing Amfortas, when 
“Parsifal” will be given for the first time in the British 


capital early next year 
terlin | heard Mr. Egenieff sing, when 
that | 


When last year at 
I decided to 
was dealing with a 


bring him to America, | did not know 
von Kleydorff—I 
Egenieff, the the 
and I thank you for the opportunity of 


Baron mly knew 


Franz baritone, earnest and highly a 


complished artist 
misunder 


columns, in a manner not to be 


voicing in your 
stood, the fact that Franz Egenieff will stand or fal! by 
the result of his appearances on the public concert plat 


form, atid will attach but little value to whatever succes 


he may achieve in the drawing rooms of those wealthy 


enough to engage him for private recitals 


The. Baron von Kleydorff, as such, will remain at his 
terlin palace—the man who is preparing for an American 
concert tour is Franz Egenieff 

Had the artist desired to derive benefits from the acci 
dent of noble birth, he surely would have used his real 
name in Europe, where people would flock to listen to the 
singing of the bearer of a great and popular name; a 
name which really means nothing to the democratic people 
of the United States of America and Canada 

Yours truly, 
M. H. Hanson 


Martha S. Steele’s Success. 
Martha S. Steele, the Pittsburgh contralto, who appeared 
as soloist with the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra. July 2 
astonishing and delighting a 


achieved a distitict success, 


with the velvet richness of her voice, the artistic precision 
of her technic and the breadth of her interpretation. N 
less pleasing was she in her lighter group of songs wit! 
piano than in “O Don Fatale” Mrs 
Steele adds physical charm and gracious tact to her re 


with orchestra As 


markable vocal endowments, she is rapidly becoming a 


concert favorite 


Evan Williams a Traveler. . 
Fvan Williams, the Welsh tenor, is said to travel 66,000 


miles a year, or an average of 200 miles every week day 
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108 Hemenway Street, 
toston, July 26, 1913 


stray bits of news about artists and musicians 
known to the Hub having wandered this way, may serve 


ey Se 








OTTO URACK AND WIFE EN ROUTE ABROAD 
to relieve slightly the chronic summer complaint of “noth 
ing to write about 
mnRe 

Otto Urack, who sailed early in June on the Freidrich 
der Grosse, sends from the Swiss mountains the accom 
panying photo taken on his trip across. Mr. Urack also 
tells of playing his various new compositions, including 
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VIOLINIST 


Wow concertizing in Europe. Returns 
Oot. Sth for American Season 1919-14, 
when she will appear with leading 
Symphony Orchestras. 








For terms and dates now booking 


address T, SEYDEL, 70 Wostiane 


Avenue, Boston. 














his symphony, for many celebrated musicians and pub- 
lishers, and of the flattering reception everywhere ac- 
corded them. 
eRe 

An interesting and grateful piece of news to her teacher, 
Madame de Berg-Lofgren, as well ase her many Boston 
friends, is the engagement of Bettina Freeman, formerly 
of the Boston Opera Company, as leading soprano at Co- 
vent Garden, London, for Raymond Roze’s season.of grand 
opera, beginning November 1. Miss Freeman will sing, 
beside the title role in Mr. Roze’s new opera, “Joan d’Arc,” 
such roles as Isolde, Elsa, Marguerite and Aida. Before 
the opening of the opera season, Miss Freeman will, ac- 
cording to a recent letter received by Madame Lofgren, 
who by the way has been her only teacher, fill several 
concert engagements on the Continent, the cities to be 
visited including Vienna, Dusseldorf, Budapesth, Leipsic, 
Amsterdam and possibly Berlin. 

nner 

Charles Rendell Calkins, a graduate of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School, class of 1908, has been appointed mu- 
sical director at the Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, 
Ala., and will enter upon his duties in September. 

BLANCHE FREEDMAN, 





An Artistic Athlete. 


Seldom, indeed, is there found in the makeup of an 
artist the keen interest and appetite for athletic sports that 





HENRI SCOTT LIFTING HIS SHELL OUT OF THE WATER. 


Henri Scott, the operatic basso, still retains. Many a hard 
fought race has he rowed in these frail shells after long 
weeks of rigorous training, and, though now he does not 
indulge in racing, he still enjoys a swift spin up and down 
the Schuylkill River, no matter how warm the weather. 

Mr. Scott is herewith pictured lifting his shell out of 
the water after a strenuous row of six miles. This shell 
is made of Spanish cedar; it is 31 feet 6 inches long, 
weighs 28 pounds and the width of its beam is 10% inches. 
It can be rowed on'y by an expert oarsman. 





° 
Irma Seydel Triumphs Abroad. 

The artistic and popular success of Irma Seydel, who 

is now appearing in various German cities where she b.t 


a few years ago played as a prodigy, has been most re- 
markable. In addition to her first appearance at Cologne, 
notices of which are herewith appended, she played with 
sensational success at one of the series of eight concerts 
given at Nauheim by the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Music Director Prof. Hans ‘Windersturn, and at a 
second concert in Cologne on July 19: 

Irma Seydel, whose acquaintance we made here three years ago, 
has since developed into a finished violinist of most extraordinary 
technic, authoritative interpretation and spiritual perfection. Even 
now she need hardly fear a rival! She showed her artistry in the 
B minor concerto of Saint-Saéns, her virtuosity still more in the 
“Faust” fantasy. With an encore she gave her thanks for the 
thunderous applause.—Kélner Tagebiatt. 


As soloist Irma Seydel played the B minor concerto by Saint- 
Saéns. She has a beautiful, round tone and played with warmta 
and feeling, and what is specifically French in the concerto was 
expressed with a fine surety. Her technical brilliancy was shown 
in the “Faust” fantasie by Sarasate, played with rhythm and dan 
and aroused such insistent applause that she had to give an encore. 
—~Kdéiner Lokal Anzeiger. 





Irma Seydel again found occasion to show her excellently de- 
veloped artistry, which has stitl greatly gained since her last ap- 
pearance at the Girzenich three years ago. Her interpretation 
shows great taste and refinement, her tone seems to have grown 
still more soulful and special praise is due her excellently played 
flageolets. Her rendition of the “Faftst” fantasie by Sarasate also 
satisfied the most exacting demands. The obbligato valse in its 
chirming virtucs.ty caused as was to be expected, on all faces a 
delightful smile. After th-nderous applause an encore (Dvordk’s 
“Humores jue’) had to be given.—Kdélner Stadt Anzeiger. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Bess Bradford Abroad. 

The accompanying snapshot shows Bess L. Bradford 
making a holiday visit to the Kreuzenstein Castle, located 
in the mountainous region near Vienna. The Kreuzen- 
stein establishment is one of the oldest and richest in 
Austria, and a visit to its realms allows one a most inter- 
esting retreat into the genuine atmosphere of the medizval 
ages. 

Miss Bradford, who is a graduate of the Chicago Musical 
College and formerly a pupil of Rudolf Ganz, after having 
spent one season in Paris with Thuel Burnham and two 
seasons in Vienna with Leschetizky and Malvine Brée, re- 





BESS L. BRADFORD VISITS THE FAMOUS OLD “KREUZEN. 
STEIIN” CASTLE NEAR VIENNA. 


turns in August to America, where she will devote herself 
to teaching. 

Her concert appearances in Paris and in Vienna met 
with much well deserved success. 
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Beatrice Harrison to Tour Here. 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau announces that it has 
contracted with Beatrice Harrison, the noted English cellist, 
for an American tour which will open with the Philhar- 





Photo by the Lover Sireet Studios, Ltd., London, W. 
BEATRICE HARRISON. 


monic Society in Carnegie Hall, New York, on December 
mm and 12. 

Miss Harrison was born in Roorke, in the northwestern 
provinces of India, and is the second daughter of Col. 
J. H. C. Harrison, late of the Royal Engineers. The Har- 
risons brought their children to England when Beatrice 
was an infant. Her musical talents attracted notice al- 
most as soon as she could lisp the alphabet. To the sur- 
prise of every one, the child chose the violoncello, and she 
was permitted to make that her chosen instrument. 

When the young musician was about to celebrate her 
tenth birthday she was admitted to the senior competi- 
tion, with 4,000 others, and won the gold medal offered 
by the Associate Board of the Royal Academy and the 
Royal College of Music in London. King George, then 
Prince of Wales, presented the coveted prize to the gifted 
little girl. The following day the name of Beatrice Har- 
rison was on the lips of every musical personage in the 
United Kingdom. The following year she was elected a 
special exhibitor at the Royal College, and when she was 
thirteen was enrolled as a scholar; W. E. Whitehouse was 
her teacher at that time. When her parents decided to 
take Beatrice to the Continent, she was placed with Hugo 
Becker, in Berlin, and later entered the Berlin Hochschiile 
fur Musik. 

While a pupil at the Hochschu'e, Miss Harrison won 
the Felix Mendelssohn prize, and this being the first time 
that this prize had been won by a cellist, or by a student 
of her youthful years; Miss Harrison was just seventeen 
when this honor was awarded her. Naturally, it was not 
dificult to secure concert appearances for this extraordi- 
nary young artist, and at once she was engaged as soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Society. Other concerts were 
given throughout the German Empire, and everywhere Miss 
Harrison was received with enthusiasm 


Madame Melba’s Covent Garden Triumph. 

Commenting on the fact that “Traviata” was written 
sixty years ago, the London Morning Post said recently: 

Sixty years finds the opera with only one singer that has the 
reputation of being able to sing the chief soprano music as it should 
be sung, and that is Madame Melba. The passing of the bette: 
type of old Italian opera is due entirely to the dearth of singers. 
Madame Meciba is one who can sing the music as the composer 
intended it to be sung. Last night she demonstrated the fact 
before a large audience. She gave the familiar airs with her wonted 
perfection of style, purity and steadiness of tone, unfailing neatness 
of execution and fidelity of characterization 

How greatly the success of the past London opera season 
has been due to Madame Melba is a point which the Eng- 
lish journals have repeatedly emphasized of late. The fa- 
mous prima donna’s sojourn in London has been made the 
occasion of frequent demonstrations of an altogether note- 
worthy character, the more recent tributes being in the na- 
ture of “farewells” prior to the singer's departure for 
America, where she will remain all next season, in all 
likelihood, returning to Australia for a protracted tour 
Madame Melba, assisted by Edmund Burke, the Canadian 
baritone, will open her tour of this country under Loudon 
Charlton's management, with a series of appearances in 
Canada, opening in Toronto, September 22. The joint 
tour with Jan Kubelik, the sensational concert feature 


which is arousing such marked interest throughout the 
country, will open in Chicago October 5. 

The Westminster Gazette gives the following description 
of the demonstration that marked Madame Melba’s recent 
jubilee appearance at Covent Garden: 


Again ‘and again the curtains parted. Madame Melba, pale and 


tearful and clearly much moved, bowing and bowing, finally stepped 
forward, and, to the delight of all, said, ““My friends, 


could find words to thank you but I cannot 


I wish I 
I can only say with 


all my love, “Thank you,’ from the bottom of my heart.’ And then 


more cheers without end (Advertirement.) 


Egenieff’s Accompanist Coming. 

The Direction M. H 
interest in the coming of Franz Egenieff, the baritone. As 
was totally 


Concert Hanson reports excellent 


his name unknown when the first advertise 
ments of the local bureau appeared, it took managers and 
clubs some time to find out what others—besides the intro 


ducing impresario—thought of Egenieff. The repl'es from 
Atlantic are evidently convincing.. This week’s 
The Art Society of (Mrs 


George D. Wilson), Omaha and Lincoln, the Evelyn Hop 


across the 


bookings inc ude Pittsburgh 
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per series, the Tuesday Salon at Sherry’s, New York City 
(Mrs. Bramhall), and Toledo, Ohio, Devoe’s Philharmonic 
Course 

Dr. Jerndé Kerntler has at last consented to come to 
America as accompanist to Franz Egenieff. This will be 
good news to many, as Dr. Kerntler ranks among the few 
really great accompanists of the day; he is available for 





DR. JERNO KERNTLER, 


Accompanist to Franz Egenieff. 


stars of the finest magnitude only. Recently he devoted 
his time to accompanying the great violinist and composer, 
George Enesco 


Mabel Siemonn Engaged for Opera. 
Mabel Siemonn, the well-known soprano and pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, has been engaged by Oscar Hammerstein 
for his new opera company. 








Judge Johan Frode Petersen died in Christiania, Nor- 
way, on July 20, in his ninety-fifth year. 





Two Distinguished Artists Abroad. 


Riccardo Martin and George Hamlin, the two eminent 


American tenors, are herewith pictured in Milan, Italy 


At this season, Milan is a clearing house for opera singers, 


1 











RICCARDO MARTIN AND GEORGE HAMLIN NEAR THI 
CAFE BIFFI. MILAN, ITALY 
and artists known and beloved in half a dozen countries 


are to be seen daily on the and especially at the 


Cafe Biff, near which the two artists pictured above are 


piaz al 


standing 


May Porter Prominent in Philadelphia. 


May Porter, Mus. Bac., the new organist and choir direc 
tor of the St. Paul 
established in that 


Only a short time ago Tue Musica Courter pub- 


Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, has 


city an unusual and enviable reputa 


tion, 
lished an article commenting upon this well known artist's 


achievements. That was May 21, shortly after she had re 
of the Holy 


Paul 


signed her position as organist of the Church 


Apostles to accept her present position at the St 


Church. It was possible at that time only to predict suc 
cess for Miss Porter in her new work because of the short 
time she had been there Now, however, those who have 


that in her 
this 


followed her convinced present 


position as well as in her former one, 


progress are 
prominent OT 
ganist has triumphed 

While at the Church of the Holy Apostles, Miss P 


neert organist, being heard on 


rter 


won many laurels as a « 


numerous occasions before large and responsive audiences 


She is also a teacher of note and her name stands among 
the most prominent musicians in Philadelphia 
As chorus conductor she worked faithfully and hard 


She organized a mixed chorus of seventy young men and 


women as well as a young men’s glee club, both of which 
are now permanent and flourishing organizations 
In her new position, Miss Porter has not yet had time 


to accomplish all that she desires. She is, however, ex 


tremely activ: will not 





and her efforts pass by without re 
ward. 

Miss Porter has hosts of friends both in and outside of 
Philadelphia. She is a member of mnay societies and or 
ganizations and is extremely popular in musical circles. It 
is needless to say, too, that everyone is watching with 
much interest her progress at St. Paul, and anxiously wait 
ing to see her labors reap abundant success 

Romeo Gorno on Vacation. 

Romeo Gorno, the cele’ r ited piano te acher of Cincinnati 
is spending his vacation in the Eastern States, through 
which he is traveling. Part of his time he spends in At 


lantic City and on Long Island, on cool days running into 
New York, where he has 
can 
Mr. 


as teacher at the Cincinnati College of Music, next autumn 


hosts of friends and where he 


occasionally enjoy a dish of his favorite spaghetti 


Gorno will celebrate his twenty-fourth anniversary 





Mr. Ferguson—That’s the new girl singing in the kitchen, 
She's a fegular cuckoo 


Yes, 


is it? 


Mrs. Ferguson that she can't cook.—New 


York Mail. 
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AXEL RAOUL WACHTMEISTER: 
Consolstion Titania Winter Night 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Fréding by Elsa Barker. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE 
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American Tour Season 1013-1914 


For Terms, etc., address Oscar Seagle, 10A Duchess St., 
Portland Place, London 
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StuGio : 10 Rue Herran, Paris _ 
STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. JI. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSITION, 
ORCHESTRATION, TIME AND LABOR-SAVING METHODS 


At the French, Swiss and Halian lakes during 
August and September 
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[ All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of int t to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to whom 
tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
or concerts to be attended. | 








Paris, July 15, 1913 
“This is no time for mirth and laughter, 
The cold gray dawn of the morning after!” 

Thus has one of our too little celebrated American poets 
sung. “Tout Paris” is going about this morning with a 
towel on its head, recovering from yesterday's celebration 
of the glorious Fourteenth, which is a twin brother to our 
glorious Fourth, and if it had not rained guns yesterday 
evening today’s towel would be larger. But promptly at 6 
o'clock yesterday afternoon the gentleman who runs the 





Photo ty Ceston Photo News Co. 
GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER, 


Composer of “Julien.” 


weather turned on some of his worst samples and, in a 
laudable desire to help along the good time fired off some 
magnificent claps of thunder which quite ec:ipsed the feeble 
efforts of the cannon firing the “feu de joie” at the Es- 
planade and other places. It seems as if, seeing it was the 
Fourteenth, the aforesaid gentleman might have been con- 
tent to explode his thunder without sending its accompany- 
ing rain; but no! (dramatic pause ) It rained, and then it 
rained ‘some more, and some more after that, bedraggling 
the decorations and even quenching the holiday spirit of the 
Parisian At 9 o'clock the music came out and began to 
play in the stands which are situated at nearly every open 
place throughout the city. A wet little crowd gathered 
around under umbrellas to listen, but nobody attempted to 


dance in the street—that fascinating feature which is the 
special mark of the celebration of the Fourteenth, It was 
impossible to attempt it—you may be sure the Parisians 
would have done so if possible—for it would have been 
more like swimming than dancing. However, as the Four- 
teenth came on Monday this year, the Parisian was not en- 
tirely cheated out of his celebration, for he began on Sunday 
and kept up his dancing that evening until 2 o'clock Mon- 
day morning. 
nee 

No. When the Fourteenth comes around it cannot be said 
that the musical season in Paris is over. In fact, there is no 
other time in the whole year when there is so much music 
concentrated within the walls of Paris as on that day, nor 
is there so much variety to be heard, The simplest and 
most modest orchestra which I saw had a membership of 
one, a gentleman in shirt sleeves, who sat on a chair on top 
of a big wooden table in front of a little cafe in the Latin 
Quarter, with the inevitable bottle of wine close at hand in 
ease of a sudden drouth, and struggled industriously with 
a huge accordion. Five or six couples hopped industri 
ously about on the sidewalk, which was taken up mostly 
with the cafe tables, and on the wooden pavements of 
the roadway. From this the music ranged all the way up 





to brass bands of fifteen to twenty men, in large squares, 
with real conductors and real batons in their hands. One 
combination which I noticed in the Bou'evard St. Germain 
was made up of a fiddle, a piano and drums, a combination 
not so bad to dance to after all, when you stop to think of 
it, providing that the drummer has both strength and per- 
severance. 

But I did hear some real music during the celebration 
quite by chance. There is a café up in the Latin Quarter 
which is the headquarters of the foreign students, artists 
and musicians of that district, though, perhaps on that ac- 
count, little frequented by the French. It is here one may 
occasionally almost believe himself back for a bit in the 
famous days of “La Bohéme,” although it must be admit- 
ted that the spirit is more apt to find itself expressed nowa- 
days in the wearing of peculiar costumes rather than in the 
display of interesting individualities. And I am not going 
to tell the name of that café and turn the tourist crowd in 
its direction, which would be sure to drive the regular fre- 
quenters out in short order. About midnight, Sunday, a 
dozen or so Russians from the Quarter, men and women, 
came in. Six of the men had instruments—two guitars, 
one large mandoljn and three balalaikas, and, after a long 
time spent in tuning, they began to play some Russian folk 
songs and dances quite indifferently—the famous “Scarlet 
Sarafa,” for instance, with absolutely false harmonies 
Some of the women danced a bit, but there was only one 
of them, however, who really could dance. But then it 
came unexpected'y and without warning. Beginning abso- 
lutely ppp, they played a most wonderful fok melody. I 
swelled and swelled, until each instrument was giving the 
loudest tone it could produce, and then died away into the 
merest hush, pulsing slower and more slowly. You could 
scarce hear the end for all the men and women finally 
hummed the melody—no words, just humming—thus pro- 
ducing a magnificent effect. It was some of the most genu 
ine, feeling music that I have ever heard, and it was done 
with an absolutely perfect artistry. All amateurs, mind 
you, and, as we say, playing for their own amusement. 
And of course the café—there were ten different nations 
represented here—went crazy; there was a frenzied burst 
of applause and all crowded over to the corner where the 
Russians sat, crying “Bravo” and “bis.” The musicians, 
however, were wise enough not to do it again. 

nere 

Here are some interesting figures given out by Gabriel 
Astrue as to the receipts of the season just ended at his 
new opera house, the Theatre des Champs-Elysées. The 
season began April 2 and ended June 26. There were sixty- 
one performances of opera and ballet and ten concerts 
The receipts were as follows: 


“Benvenuto Cellini,” 6 times.............fres. 50,842.30 
OREN RMD. oo vn isso hove sic ; 39,545.40 
aE eR eign Fh k COKER Rae Lot 64,260.00 
“Barbier de Sévil'e,” 6 times..... ded eis 73,023.15 
“Pénélope,” 10 times DROS err eee eee 103,227. 85 
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America, October = A ° 
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Onna Shiphanse SOPRANO 
Management . Danie! Mayer, London, Chatham House. George St.. Hanover Sq. W 
A. Dandeiot. Paris, 83. Rue d Amsterdam 


Nikolai SOKOLOFF "ust 


NCERTS : RECITALS” 3 LESSONS 
328 fa St. Jacques - Paris 


REGINA DE SALES "sixcin.” 


Prepared for Opera, Oratorio, —_ 
40 Pp de wien (Ave. du Bois de Boulogne), Paris 
Will Teach in Paris all Summer 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris wil! find 
a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all kinds— 
vocal and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIG’S Sheet Music 
House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. Representative 
of Schott, Simrock and others 

Telephone, 108-14 
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30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysees), Paris 
Maestro a Bel Canto Italtano 
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fres. 476,305.70 
132,933.70 
80,171.50 


“Russian Ballet, 17 times........ 
“Boris Goudonow,” 6 times 
“Khovanchina,” 6 


times... 
1,020, 307.09 

fen symphony concerts 118,232.40 
Total receipts of season. i .fres. 1,138,540.00 
Perhaps the average sale for each performance will be 
interesting to give here, as illustrating the money value of 
The list 


popular taste. follows: 





Russian Ballet, average per performance fr. 28,022 
Pee pee eee PPE Tee Sey 22, 
‘Khovanchina”’ ....4....6::. 13. 
MEET acl aebuntancaes : 12,8: 
‘Barbier de Séville”... 12,170 
"FOMMORE 6s ikcivess 10,332 
“Benvenuto Cellini” 8,473 
“Freischiitz” 7,908 


Russia wins—by a leg, so to say—with its ballet, and with 
its two operas, both novelties for Paris, a fair second; then 
But “Ben 
venuto Cellini” is a pretty, pretty bad opera (notice I do 


Italy, with France itself only in third place 


not say bad music), and even the guiding hand of Wein 


gartner could not interest the Parisians in “Freischiitz” to 


—a sentiment in which I heartily join. 
Ree 


Astruc does not give out the figures 


any extent 


Unfortunately M. 
for the expenses, so we are unable to know anything about 
the profit or loss of this unsubsidized opera, something 


which would be very interesting. I am informed, however, 


by one connected with the venture, that M. 


satisfied with the results of 


Astruc is well 
and is sure 


of still better results next time, when “the sacrifice to art” 


the first season, 


ginning the season with a representative French (“Ben 


venuto”) and German opera (“Freischiitz”)—will not have 
to be repeated. Rehearsals will begin the tenth of next 
September and the theater will open it doors for the new 
season on Thursday, October 2. The plans for the season 
are not yet completed. 
nenre 

Carl, the famous organist and director 
New Y« 
last few days here, making his annual visit to the family 


Dr. William C 
of the Gui mant Organ School in rk, has spent tl¢ 


of the deceased master organist. This morning Dr. Car] 
will meet the French committee in charge of the Guilmant 
memorial and turn over to it funds which have been col 
lected in America for the relief which is to be placed on 
the walls of the for 
Switzerland, where he will spend some time at Glion, near 


Montreux-Territet. He 


Trocadero. Tomorrow he leaves 


will be joined there later by 
friends and a walking tour will be taken through the Swiss 
mountains and into the Tyrol. Dr. Carl will sail for New 
York from Liverpool on September 13 on the S. S. Lusi 
tania. During the short time he was here he was very busy 
with social and business calls, but it would not be Dr. Car! 
if he were not busy with something or other. I spoke to 
him about that wonderful Russian folk song which I have 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph and learned that it is 
the famous “Woodchoppers’ Song.” It is far as 
either of us knew, published, although Dr. Carl got hold of 
it in MS., made an arrangement for organ and harp and 


not, as 


gave it at one of his Carnegie Hall concerts, with the tre 
mendous success which it is sure to evoke anywhere 
nar 
About the pleasantest features of what little musical life 
there ts in Paris in the Sunday afternoon 


which take place a 


are the 
musicales, mostly impromptu in style, 
the Villa 
Sunday there must have been 


summer, 


d'Aubigné in Sevres other week. Last 


a hundred guests 
present in the big studio and the program was capitally 


every 


nearly 


done. Without exception every one of Mr. d’Aubigné’s 
prpils, whom I heard, sang excel'ently and_ there 
was not one who screeched or forced—a blessed 


relief for the ears of one who has been listening to German 
singing for the last five years. Mr. d'Aubigné is certainly 
fortunate, too, in the voices which come to. him. There was 
not one that was not much better than the ordinary 
or two quite exceptional ones 

impromptu program were 
“Samson and Delilah”; I 
“Werther” ; Agnes Scott Longan, “Hero- 
diade”; Leonore Kirwin, “Romeo and Juliet,” and Eva 
Egeter, “Louise.” 


one 
Those taking parts in the 

Adele Strohmeyer, aria from 
traine B 


nar, letter scene from 


Tellie Gordon, 


George Suffel, baritone, sang alone and 
a'so with the Nedda-Sylvio duet from “Pagliacci” with 
Miss Egeter. To close the program the quartet from 
“Rigoletto” was sung, with Miss Egeter, Ida Greason, Mr. 


d'Aubigné himself and Mr. Suffel, and then the distin 
guished master entertained his guests by singing the fa 
mous aria at the end of the first act in “Pagliacci” and 
When one has heard 


added a charming song as encore. 


d'Aubigné himself sing, one understands why his pupils are 
good. Afterward 


beautiful outlook across the valley to the Bois Meudon 


there was tea in the garden, with its 


My only regret on leaving was that the d'Aubigne parties 
do not occur every Sunday instead of every other. 
mee, 

\. J. Goodrich and Mrs. Goodrich will soon leave Paris 
to spend the months of August and September on their 
vacation They will first go to Annecy in the Haute Savoie, 
and defer until then the planning of the remainder of their 
trip, it depending upon the weather. Mr. Goodrich’s new 
est and very important work, “Synthetic System of Strict 
Counterpoint,” will soon appear from the press of Clayton 
F. Summy, Chicago. The distinguished harmonist has had 
this work in hand for several years past; not satisfied with 
the first draught of his section on “Fugue,” he completely 
rewrote it before sending the manuscript to his publishers 
MS 


a novel, interesting and plain 


I had the pleasure of glancing through part of the 
the 
handling of the problem. 
RRR 
Among the visitors to Pairs last month was Kurt Schind 
ler, of New York 
his annual European trip and had a trunk full of novelties 


with author and it is 


He spent a few days here at the end of 


was taking home for use in his work at th 


the MacDowell Chorus 
Among the more important novelties which he is 


which he 


Schola Cantorum and with next 
season, 
likely to produce is a setting of the Forty-sixth Psalm by 
the young Parisian composer, Florent Schmitt 
nenre 
Pauline Arnox MacArthur, president of the 
Musical Club 


keeping up 


hursday 
f New York, pianist and singer as well, 
her weekly musical evenings, every Friday 
through the summer at the apartment in the avenue Victor 
Last week Mrs. MacArthur played the Gade tri 
with Miss Roussel and Miss Littlehalls, a group of 


the 


Hugo 
, 
solo 


pieces as well, and sang two arias from operas of 


Mozart. This week's program wi!l include the Beethoven 
C minor sonata, played by the hostess and Miss Roussel 
nenre 
One cf the revivals promised for next season at the 


Opera Comique is “Aphrodite,” the opera by Camille Er 


book by Louys and De Gramont. The opera was 


langer, 
very popular when it was first produced. It has not been 
in the repertory for some six years and will celebrate its 
hundredth performance at the Opera Comique soon after 


its revival in September 





Arnold Volpe Enjoys Vacation. 
Arnold Volpe, the well known conductor of the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, is herewith pictured enjoying a short 





ARNOLD 


VOLPE AT EASE 
guest of William ( 
and baritone, at Merriewold Park, Sullivan County, N. Y 

Mr. Volpe’s work during the past season was unusually 


vacation as the , de Mille, the playwright 


strenuous, even though his efforts were well rewarded with 


success. The coming season promises, also, to be a hard 
one, but if predictions come true, his successes in the fall 
will be just as numerous as his engagements. 





Clarence Eddy’s Engagements. 


Clarence Eddy, the celebrated American organist, is still 
August 
tt, 12 and 13 he will open a large new organ in St. John’ 
Episcopal Church, Victoria, B. C., giving three recitals 
On August 14 he will play in Vancouver, B. C., at the Mt 
Pleasant Methodist Church 


kept busy with recitals and organ openings. On 


Club Activity at Greeley. 


The Fortnightly Musical Club of this city met mtormal 


ly at the home of Mrs. S. H. Southard this mornimg, in 
compliment to the Columbus, Ohio, corresp ndent of Tut 
Musicat Courter, at which time a short program oi Amet 
ican songs was given as follows: “Ecstasy” and “June 
(Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), sung delightfully by Charlotte ( 
Findley, and “My Desire” (Nevin), and The Cry 
ing of Water” (Campbell-Tipton), charmingly sung by 
Vivian Isabel Rankin, of Ft. Collins, Colorado. Mrs. ©. I 


Southard provided splendid, as well as sympathetic, accom 


paniments 


Ree 


This Fortnightly Musical Club of Greeley has accom 


plished much the past year, having presented the operas 


Hansel and Gretel” and “Thais” with club talent, in ad 


dition to the regular scheduled afternoon recitals, devoted 


to the subjects of German and American music, Twenty 


five active members and nine associate was the list for the 


year, the officers being for 1912-1913 as follows: President, 


Cornelia Hanna; vice president, Elizabeth Camfield; re 


cording secretary, Miriam Bunker; corresponding secre 
tary, Mrs. Frank Mathews; treasurer, Frieda Taylor; li 
brarian, Mrs. Royal Bullock. Board of Directors: Cor 
nelia Hanna, Elizabeth Camfield, Miriam Bunker, Mrs 
Frank Matthews, Freida Taylor, Mrs. Royal Bullock, Mr 

R. G. Strong, Mrs. H. M. Thompson Program Commit 
tee Mrs. C. E. Southard, Mrs. Luther Beaman, Miriam 


Bunker Active Members Vivian Abbott, Charles Ah 
strand, Mrs. Luther Beaman, Mrs. Royal Bullock, Dorothy 
Haynes, Mrs. Frank Matthews, Mrs. Josephine Neutz 
Mrs. J. M. B. Petriken, Catherine Burnard, Miriam Bun 
ker, Elizabeth Camfield, Mrs. Charles E. Clark, Luna 
Smith, Mrs. W. F. Spaulding, Mrs. R. G. Strong, Mrs 
Charles E. Southard, Mrs. Clarence English, Mrs. T. ‘ 
Ewing, Helene Herboth, Cornelia Hanna, Lena Harri 
Mrs. O F. Shattuck, Frieda Taylor, Mr Harry M 
Thompson, Mrs. W. O. Weber. Associate Members: Mrs 
M. A. Bunker, Lucy Delbridge, Mrs. J] W. Fuqua, Mattic 
Green, Frieda Taylor, Sarah Hunter. Mrs. J. G. Hughes 
Mrs. J. C. Kendel, Elizabeth Kendel The bjects hav 
been in the following order Classical Germany, Romantic 


Germany, Oratorio, Religious Music Drama, German Lie 
opera), Modern German ¢ 


Musi 


der, “Hansel and Gretel 


posers, Opera, National and Drama, Comparison ot 


“Der Freischutz” and “Die Fliegender Shakespeare 
Music, Hollander; American Men Composer including 
Paine, Kelley, Gottshalk, Homer, Parker, Chadwick, Cad 


man, Foote, De Koven and Nevin Amer 
Composers, including Beach, Lang, Salter, Von Hammer 


Hood, Rive-King and Worrall 


nee 
It will be easily seen that this club is wice wake i 
tious and enterprising, as well as very much alive to the 
best in music literature The president for 13-1014 
' 
Catherine Burnard 
re FR 
Greeley has 10,000 inhabitants and may be expe 
develop its club into the 500 class There is 9 good oper 
house here, and Denver is but fifty mile 
zee 
The Western musicians are very alert and will be grow 
ing more so when the Nationa! Federation of Music 4 
begins to have its biennial conventions every four year 
Los Angeles, California The alternate nvention will 
K 
probably be held in the East, North, South and Middl 


West in turn. It a big work, this musical evangelizatior 
and the Western musician has the fields well tilled and 
ready has reaped fine harvests. But the extension worl 
will undoubtedly bring the East, West. North and Sout! 
into closer and happier communion 
Fira May SmMirn 
Dan Beddoe’s Activities. 
Dan Beddoe, the Welsh tenor, is kept busy these summ« 
months fulfiling engagements as well as preparing for a: 


unusually strenuous season in the fall. In August Mr. Bed 


doe will be heard on two occasions with the Colum! 
University Festival Chor appearing in “The Me 

Tuesday evening, August and in Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Golden Legend” on Thursday evenine \ug e 9 i) 


Mr 


Messiah” at the monster auditorium, Ocean Grove 


Saturday evening, August 9 Beddoe wili also sing in 


The 


N. J., which has a seating capacity of 10,000 
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certs. Among the pianists are noticed the names of Elly 
Sacks ceadilly Ney and Marie Novello, Eleanor Spencer and Guiomar 





orchestral instruments from the flute to the kettledrums. 
a QO N D ON N L 7 Twenty-eight make their first appearance at these con- 
el . . . - 





Lond wgland, July 19, 1943 Novaes, while the names of John Powell and Max Darew- 
h incements are now abl hed for the aun ski speak for themselves; the two chefs d’orchestre, Ar- 
ison of the Promenade Concerts given at the Queen’s  thur Catterall and Maurice Sons, as will also another ex- 
lall the Queen's Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry cellent violinist, new to London, the Russian artist, Adolf 
i. The concerts extend from August 16 to October Metz, who is concert-master of the Berlin Philharmonic. 
ind ninety-seven soloists have been engaged, of whom May Nukle will be queen among the four cellists, and 
ent c per cent, are native Briton Sopranos and fifty-four singers will flood the hall with song on various 
ire equal in number, there being twenty of each; and individual opportunities. Of all the singers none can 
re more tenors than contraltos, and more basses he more assured of a popular as well as an artistic suc- 
nes than either. The violin and cello are sparse- cess than the baritone, George Parker, of Westminster 
ly represented by four periormers each, while the re- Abbey 
ng fiftecn soloists are scattered among the various : nee 








The topic of the week has been the freakish ballet by 
es “iV im Griffit JOINT SONG Mons. Nijinsky, music by Stravinsky, entitled “The Con- 
Mrs. Ga an RECITALS secration of Spring,” at Drury Lane. Controversy has 

Concert Direction —DANIEL MAYER, London raged and there has been as little unanimity shown by 


Vocal Studios : 24 Queen's Rd., St. John’s Wood, LONDON.N.W. = the London critics as |y the Balkan States. Nijinsky him- 
self has been moved by the direct sincerity (or shall we 


Wotes Peatnatien Taught say the sincere directness) of some of the criticisms to 
é ] f I on Method o join the discussion and has announced that the terms 
ELENA canmaner “grace and beauty” give him the cross-Channel feeling. 


(Le prig D ploma) 2 Wellington Road, N.W. = [¢ js always unwise for an artist, be he musician, painter 
. “2 par eds caer ta or ballet dancer, to challenge a passage at arms with the 
critics, who must always have the last word by virtue of 


* . < ‘ 
Ostrovsky Musical Institute their calling The cobbler should stick to his last, the 


THE OSTROVSKY METHOD soives tbe pre- scribbler to his scribbling and the dancer to his posing. 
lem of manual Hexibility It develops technx, The fault seems to have been that Mons. Nijinsky sought 


lastict speed, s % igta » 
GleatieRy. AAR, SPINS. TNE, See originality by a return to prehistoric antic. Of the music 





rm=pcg 





Principal Masters 
a Appliances 
H. Ostrovsky Ostroveky Apparatus an cs me ge a tare : 
E. Zimballet bor terms and cirewlars address Secretary, Ostrovsky — DY Stravinsky, the less said and, from some opinions, the 
A. Osborne Musical ly ae, fo —une Gueee. Y- less heard the better 
(ihe Ostrovsky Musician's anc Jevelopment o., Lite 
zee 





This week has been the week of the musical college and 
the budding professional. On Thursday the Guildhall 
School of Music held its students’ orchestral and choral 


NEW N YORK concert in the Queen’s Hall, while the preceding day Trin- 
ity College of Music gave its orchestral concert in the 
same building. At the same hour in Bechstein Hall the 


FREE on request. THEMATICS of latest important additions Tobias Matthay junior students’ piano recital took 
6 East i7th Street New York place and Friday afternoon Sir Geo. Power’s pupils’ con- 


Cable: Keynote, London CONCERT DIRECTION Established 1890 


DANIEL MAYER -z: 


ENGLAND'S PREMIER AGENCY 


RIDER-KELSEY -=- 
CUNNINGHAM === 


Cor. 4ist Street SEW YORK CITY 
“A virtuoso of a fine type.”—H. E. Krehbiel, in The Tribune, 
“An artist of high ideals.”"—W. J. Henderson, in The Sun. 
“A remarkable musician.”"—C, H. Meltzer, in The American. 
“A pianist of the highest aims.”—Richard Aldrich, in The Times. 
“\ virtuoso of prodigious technical attainments.”— Max Smith, in The Press. 


THESE ARE BUT A FEW OF THE TRIBUTES PAID BY THE 
NEW YORK CRITICS TO 


WILHELM 


BACHAUS 


RETURNING IN NOVEMBER FOR HIS SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
A VISIT CERTAIN TO BE NUMBERED AMONG THE SEASONS 
MOST IMPORTANT PIANISTIC OFFERINGS «86s sl 


The most eminent Composers best Songs and 
Seng Cycles are to be found in the Catalague of 
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cert was given at Aeolian Hall. All these concerts were 
of unbounded interest. 
nur 
The Patrons’ Fund concert took place Tuesday evening 
at the Queen's Hall, and three new works by British com- 
posers were produced. Although England has not yet pro- 
duced a veritably great composer, one who overtops his con- 
temporaries as did the doughty giants of the past, still 
there can be little doubt that the man will appear. When 
he arrives he will surely be the first of many. The Brit- 
ish are well and truly laying the foundations of a great 
native school of composition. The British composer can 
already command a hearing at home as well as abroad. 
What an example for America. We Americans can swag- 
ger with the best, but our actions belie our boasts. 
near 
Among the Americans now working in the Ostrovsky 
Institute of Hand Development are the pianists, Winthrop 
Parkhurst, F. A. Herrmann, Miss Hart and John Heath, 
and the viglinist, Mrs. Frank H, Shaw. F. A. Herrmann 
for the last two years was director of the musical depart- 
ment of Seth Ward College, Plain View, Texas, and is 
an old pupil of Robt. Teichmiiller in Leipsic and of the 
Chicago Musical College. Mr. Herrmann returns to his 
home in Los Angeles at the end of the summer and hopes 
to bear with him the concessien to teach there the Ostrov- 
sky system and to use the Ostrovsky apparatus and ap- 
pliances. Miss Hart, of Oberlin College, and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been studying piano with Wiehmayer in Stutt- 
gart and Pugno in Paris; John Heath, pupil of Lesche- 
tizky and Godowsky, has just finished his work at the In- 
stitute and is now polishing his repertory for his forth- 
coming concert tour in Hungary at that idyllic Swiss re- 
sort where Paderewski and Schilling are to be found this 
summer. Although Mr. Heath may almost be classified 
under the head of expatriated Americans, being equally at 
home in Paris and Vienna, his lyceum tours in the United 
States have kept him in touch with American music and 
musicians. Mrs. F. H. Shaw, of Oberlin College, and until 
recently violin teacher in Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, came to the Ostrovsky Institute from Paris, where 
she had been studying the violin with Ten Have. 
nner 
Jan Hambourg, the violinist, has been spending a brief 
holiday in Europe with his brother, Mark Hambourg. 
His attention was directed by Zimbalist to the Ostrovsky 
system, Although his left hand is in many respects phe- 
nomenal, he has been developing it still further with the 
Ostrovsky apparatus. He says that he has so increased his 
span that he can now take four B flats in octaves with 
ease. This approaches, if it does not actually equal, Paga- 
nini’s four A’s, which are somewhat hypothetical. Paga- 
nini’s penchant for tuning up the G string is well authen- 
ticated, P:. RB. Oxy. 





Germans Praise Katharine Goodson. 
Katharine Goodson’s long list of flattering pres criti- 
cisms which have been won by her masterful piano play- 
ing, both in Europe and America, would not be comple'e 
were not the comments of the German press appended. 
The following encomiums refer to some of this distin- 
guished artist's recent engagements in Germany: 


Her mastery of the whole realm of piano playing is absolutely 
unsurpassable.—Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten, February 25, 1913. 





What greatness in her conception of the Brahms F minor sonata; 
what cepth and what manliness! It has not been heard in Dresden, 
played thus, for a very long time.—Dresdner Anzeiger, February 
25, 1913. 





Katharine Goodson’s playing was the very essence of music. This 
artist is what one might call qa “music soul.”"—Dresdner Journal, 
February 24, 1913. 





She not only possesses a notable technic, over which she com- 
mands delicacy and sweetness equally with powerful, massive 
strength, but she is able to put herself into and to experience the 
contents of the works, and thus to interpret them from within.— 
Elbtal-Abendrost, February 25, 1913. 





A glorious rendering of the Mozart A major sonata followed, in 
which all the beauties of the work shone out with the deepest pene- 
tration. Everyone wishing to teach and learn should have heard 
this sonata.—Dresdner Nachrichten, February 25, 1913. 


It is a comparatively rare pleasure to hear a woman pianist who 
has raised herself to an independence of technie, to the free, far 
seeing realm of true art. This pleasure was given by Katharine 
Goodson.—Kertin, Die Signale, March 5, 1913. 


Katharine Goodson was in rarticularly fine form. Besides a mag- 
nificent technic, she revealed a touch full of vitality and forceful 
rhythm.—Berliner Lokalanzeiger, February 28, 1913. 





One was captivated equally by her technic as by her interpreta- 
tion. —Vossische Zeitung, March 7, 1913. 





Katharine Goodson understands, with a marked sense of tone 
effects, how to create musical pictures and, without losing her own 
individuality, to awaken an atmosphere in her renderings, so that 
one listens ro her through with .—Berliner Borsen Cou- 
rier, February 23, 1913. 


She played the temperamental “Sonata Tragica,” by MacDowell, 
with absolute command of every phase of technic, and by means of 
a touch rich in coloring, always characteristic, and newer hard, even 
in the loudest forte; she knew how to i her di ~~ 
Berliner Tageblatt, March 5, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
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SUMMER NOTES. 


John W. Nichols, the tenor, has been having great suc- 
cess this summer at_the Chautauqua Assembly, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., ina number of concerts for which he has been 
engaged. Last week he sang in Sullivan's “Golden Legend,” 
and this week he sang the tenor parts in “The Messiah,” 
an oratorio which is particularly suitable to his voice and 
with which he is having remarkable success. Next, Mr. 
Nichols will take the part of Manrico in Verdi's "Tl 
Trovatore,” which will end a very busy month of more 
than a dozen concerts, which have already established him 
as a general favorite with Chautauqua audiences. 

anne 

A charming young American singer is the soprano, 
Doob-Kopetzky, who has a most promising future; she has 
just signed with Anna Friedberg, manager. She is a rare 
lieder singer, her voice as well as style of singing being 
remarkable. Anah Doob-Kopetzky is a born American, 
but studied with some of the great masters in Berlin and 
Paris, She began her first studies in music at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, where she studied French. Later she 
coached with Siegfried Ochs, in Berlin, and all predicted 
a great future for her. She is gifted not alone with a 
very beautiful and sympathetic 
range and charm, but is also a gifted musician and linguist; 
her repertory of German and French songs comprises classic 
and modern selections by all the best composers, and she 
knows the oratorios in two languages, German and Eng- 
lish. Anah Doob-Kopetzky will start on her first concert 
tour in the fall and will also be heard in recital in the early 
part of the season. 
berg’s office, Metropolitan Opera 
York. 


Anah 


also 


soprano voice of great 


Bookings will be made at Miss Fried- 
House Building, New 
nee 
Jean Paul Kiirsteiner’s songs, which are such favorites 
with leading singers, heard at the steamer concert 
aboard the Imperator, June 20, Corinne Welsh singifig 
his “Invocation to Eros.” Bruno Liiling, pianist; Otto 
Schremmer, cellist; Fritz Post, harpist, and Lee Harrison 
and Mrs. Albert Clayburgh were heard in vocal numbers. 

nar 

Zilpha Barnes Wood, Mus. Bach., is at “Spottswood 
Arms,” Virginia Beach, for the summer. The Norfolk, 
Va., Pilot devotes considerable space to her doings and 
accomplishments, She plans to take an extended European 
tour during the coming winter. 

Rare 

Christiaan Kriens is at Ticonderoga, 
composing and preparing for the coming season, which al- 
ready promises much for him. He has booked out-of-town 
pupils, some of whom will members of his re- 
organized orchestra. 


were 


Lake Champlain, 


become 


near 
Veda B. Steele, actress and playwright, 
P. L. Reynolds, a prominent business man of Chicago 
(North Side clubman), recently. Edith Yeager appeared 
at Miss Harris’ at home, at “Sunnycrest,” Port Washing- 
ton, L. 1, June 28, winning much praise. Both are pupils 
in singing of Parson Price. 


was married to 





Ziegler Summer School. 

The Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, the headquar- 
ters of which are located at 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, opened its summer school at 
Brookfield Center, Conn., on Monday, July 7. The scheol 
occupies one of the most ideal spots at the Center, with 
a wonderful view of the Berkshire Hills, in addition to 
lovely grounds, with large shade trees and grape arbors. 
The school provides autoing, bathing, horseback riding. 
tennis, croquet, and hay rides, beside a private gymnasium. 
Week-end trips are taken to neighboring summer resorts, 
where a day of motoring, fishing, theater and bathing in- 
sures a good time to all. Madame Ziegler herself super- 
vises the daily lessons in voice culture, while lessons in 
English diction, Italian language, and special lectures of 
benefit to the singing student are included in the eight 
weeks’ course. The pupils get actual experience in sing- 
ing solos and duets at churches, sociables and recitals. 
Linnie Lucille Love was the first pupil to sing in the 
Episcopal Church this year. She sang “Oh, Divine 
Redeemer,” by Gounod, July 27. Isa Macguire, a Ziegler 
pupil, accompanied her on the pipe organ. The Zieg'er 
pupils are now making preparations for a large dance to 
take place August 9. The school has a home in which 
the pupils can live and have every opportunity to enjoy the 
outdoor life that the country affords, and where they may 
entertain their friends during week-ends. 





Two Gariessen Pupils in Recital. 
Oscar Gariessen and two of his pupils gave the following 
attractive program recently at Bath, N. Y.: 


Pind PRGy © TRB ic 6a nn 0s onc tic once cowevavnnsascvsstienes Hawley 
Soft Footed Snow ........-+- ...Sigurd Lie 
tees caicuk obccc seoten ous vcderecessctesevessucteneseus Brahms 


Mr, Gariessen. 
Aria from Samson and Delilah 
Sara Jennings Kizer. 


Fewbseeosees . Saint-Saéns 





ee I I ihn boos ech cnn ana omens 
Aus Meinen Thrinen Spriesen ... 
Die Rose, die Lilie, die 


Schubert 
. Schumann 
Schumann 


Taube... 


Evelyn Fay 


Die beiden Grenadiere Schumann 
Mr. Gariessen 

To You : / Oley Speaks 

Ah, Love, but a ct Reais Mrs. H. H. Beach 

Sara Jennings Kizer 

Vissi d’arte, from Tosca Puccini 
Evelyn Fay 

he Loreley Liszt 

A Song of India Rimsky-Korsakow 

When Celia Sings Moir 

The Leaves and the Wind Leoni 
Evelyn Fay 

In all of their numbers both singers sang well. Their 


work was a credit to their able teacher, Mr. Gariessen, 


whose two selections proved a rare treat and were en- 


thusiastically received. 





On Concert Tour in Hawaii. 
Pictured two 
graphs taken recently in Hawaii. 


interesting photo- 


In one Vernon Spencer, 


below ‘are unusually 


the well known pianist and teacher, is seen hurling a rock 





HURLING ROCKS INTO THE CRATER 
into the crater of the volcano of Kilanca, “At the Gates of 
Hell”; Anthony Carlson, is standing in the 


foreground, 


the basso, 
The second picture shows the same two ar 
tists on the lava beds of the same volcano; Vernon Spencer 
is seated. Both photographs were taken during a concert 
trip in Hawaii. 

Hawaii, tells 
of the continued activity of these prominent artists and 


A letter recently received from Honolulu, 


oe — — — 








ON THE 


LAVA BEDS 


of the remarkable success they are attaining. Five con- 
certs have been given at Honolulu before unusually large 
audiences and three recitals in succession will follow at 
Hilo, Hawaii 


After spending a winter in Vienna, Jean Sinclair, the 
pianist and teacher, is studying in Paris during the summer 
This is her third season with Harold Bauer Miss Sin- 
clair is also preparing material for her lecture-recitals on 
early clavier music. 





Grace Kerns Engaged by Cecilia Society. 

Walter Anderson, the New York manager, has booked 
Grace Kerns, the well known soprano, to sing in Bach's “St. 
Matthew's Passion” with the Cecilia Society of Boston on 
Friday evening, April 10, 1914. 


PIANO and VOCAL 
STUDIOS 


23 West 42nd St. 


7 ROBYN =. 
“™ BLACKMORE .. 


ADDRESS: ROOM 810 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
- 
“oe PL REVILLE 
DE 
ia America trom Octoser to Maron. Available for Conce 
Festivals. € Address: 68 rue de | 
Place, Elizabeth, ri 4. 


ALIGE.. 


with Prankiin Cannon 
August, 1913. For Giveutar, sadresa ees 








Coloratura Soprapo 
a = | Sears Prima-Doana 
SON 1913-14 
Ae tuslesies, Recitals ead 
an 


8: Belg 
Cable Address: 





igiom. LY 
Detrovitie-ress os 


HUTGHINS BAKER 


Summer Piano Classes. focsc" 
103 CARNEGIE HALE 
WILLIAM 


Oo R 
i pT dh 
186 Fifth Ave.. Per 


Persena! Address 6) Hemiltee Plece New York sone! Representative 
CONCERT — ORATORIO 


HUGHES 6 East 81st St. New York 


EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
LILLIAN 


suerwoon WE VVKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD 
Special attention to tone production 














TENOR METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 


Z=4aC> 











Studios, 1046-1048 Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn 
° Pp A NJ - 
Miss Daisy GREE agg wt 
b 
y Ensemble A ing 


Address: Care of G. F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York 
On tour with Lilla Ormend for twe years 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: Mr. Mare Lagen, 500 Filth Ave.. New York City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management. The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
MME, 


si OLITZKA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 


Covent b> 5 London; Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies. 
Available tor Concerts, Oratorios and Musicates. 


Management: R. £. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist 


European Tour Season 1912-13 
Management: G. ASTRUC 4 CO. 
30 Rue Louis ie Grand Paris 








AKRON OHIO 




















SECOND VISIT 
JULIA 


CULP 


Begins January Ist, 1914 


COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano 





Exclusive Direction : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 


KNABE PIANO 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Tone production, style, diction and repertoire 
Studio, 30 East s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Madison Ave., New York 


BYFORD RYAN 


hree Years Leading Tenor, Geers Comique, Berlin 
Vocal "Stwdto: 28 West 63rd Stree New York 


STUDIO HALL: 

64 East 34th St 

NEW YORK CITY. 
TENOR 

The Angers Raggnent ot 

206 wae oe oo, ton ret City 


INEZ BARBOUR oot. 


Welfsobn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 206 West 96th Street, New York 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
Room 1 1 Metrralte Opere 
House Building 
AD AM 1425 Broadway, New York 


Te | ‘*There are plenty of men end women whe can 

fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than two or three 
persons in the world at the same time whe can werk 
the miracle Meud Powell can."’ 


~~Prom an Editorial in ‘*The Portland Oregentan” 
of January 17, 1913 


H, GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 


i ieVERE- SAPIO 
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Donna Soprano from Paris Grand So ag | ¥ Scala, Milan; 

ovent Garden, onde mm; Metropolitan Opera, » @te., etc., in 
A erica Season 1012 13. For terms and dates N.Y. 

65 Central Park West, New York. 

R Formeriy Con- 

o ductor Metropoli- 

U tan Opera, New 

A York, and heaving 

fe coached the major- 

© tty of great operatic artiste, ameng whom: Adeline 


Patti, Nerdica, Tamagno, Ete. 


VOCAL STUDIO - - 66 CENTRAL PARK WEST, WY, 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGG 
near Munioh, GERMANY 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1913-1914 America 
Now Appearing in Europe 


Exclusive management: 


SUTORIUS & COMPANY, | West 34th Street, New York 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-180 East 68th Street 
Cc -ARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
. lege has fo or its B... -.. the universal higher education in all 
partment for those who desire to teach music 














an hes of must 

Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools—Opportunities 
and training for public appearance—go Instructors of highest repute 

n-——Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 


n 
CATALOG ON APPLICATION 





MADAME 


— KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Fiorence Multord, Metropolitan Opere 
House; Kathieen Roward,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lilite May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Kath- 
erlme Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camille Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opere Co.; Lucille 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opere Co.. and others. 


952 8th Avenee, Corner 56th Street, New Yerk 








\ f LOS ANGELES if 


1110 West Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal, July 12, 19013 


We are to be indebted to L. E. Behymer for an unprecedent- 
ed list of attractions next season. To the twenty-five or thirty 
names already published in this column a few weeks ago 
have been added those of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist ; 
Francis Macmillen, violinist; Charles W. Clark, baritone, 
and Yvonne de Treville, coloratura soprano. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate the service Mr. Behymer has rendered Los 
Angeles in giving us the opportunity to hear the world’s 
greatest musical artists, inasmuch as the bringing of these 
expensive attractions across the continent to play a com- 
paratively few engagements is a tremendous undertaking, 
entailing a heavy responsibility and requiring clever financ- 
ing and boundless energy. This year promises to be the 
“best ever,” and if it can be met successfully should uphold 
the claims of the Californians that they are equal to all 
demands made on them, and thus justify Mr. Behymer’s 
faith in this locality. 

zre 


Alma Voedisch, the Chicago manager, has been greeting 
old friends and renewing acquaintance with the many new 
ones she made on her visit last year. She left for San 
Francisco Monday to attend the Music Teachers’ State 
\ssociation Convention and to complete her bookings for 
her artists. She is arranging a fine tour for George Ham- 
In and the MacDermids. L. E. Behymer will manage the 
State of California appearances for the latter artists. 

nme 

William Conrad Mills, who came from Washington, 
D. C., last spring to make his home in the West, has ac- 
cepted an offer to take charge of the vocal department of 
the Arizona School of Music at Phoenix Mr. Mills made 
many friends by his fine tenor voice and genial personality, 
and all will regret to lose him, but will unite in wishing 
him great success in his chosen field 

nRrere 

Los Angeles is assured of the National German Saen- 
gerfest in 1915, and preparations for a big event will be 
immediately put under way. ‘The co-operation of the 
school authorities will be enlisted to make a chorus of 
5,000 children one of the attractions 

ed 

Among the local musicians going to Europe this summer 
are Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Clarke and M. and Mme. Jean 
de Chauvenet. Mr. Clarke is a violinist and teacher and 
will secure some new music for the Saint-Saéns quintet, 
and, in company with W. A. Clarke, Jr., who is now abroad, 
Mr. and Mrs, Clarke will attend the Munich musical fes- 
tival. M. and Mme. de Chauvenet return in the fall to 
resume teaching at their conservatory. 

nearer, 


Madame Namara-Toye, lyric soprano of the Metropol 
itan Opera Company of New York, has been living quietly 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs, W. A. Banks, in Los 
Angeles, for several months, and the latter part of June 
became the mother of a baby boy. 


nner 


The friends of L. E. Behymer are rejoicing with him 
over the fact that Mrs. Behymer is slowly but steadily re- 
covering from the serious illness which has caused her 
family and friends so much anxiety. She is able to sit up 
each day, and, it is hoped, is on the way to a complete 
recovery. 

nur 

Harry Risser-Patty, of Redlands, who also maintains a 
studio in Los Angeles, gave a very successful program 
with his pupils at the Contemporary Clubhouse in Redlands 
on June 25, assisted by Chloe Ho't, harpist. The following 
program was given: “La Ci Darem la Mano,” from “Don 
Giovanni” (Mozart), Miss Massie, Mr. McConnell; “June” 
(Quilter), “Poppies for Forgetting” (Clarke), “You, Dear, 
and I” (Clarke), Mrs. Covington; “Barcarolle Venitienne” 
(Godard), Miss Barkelew; “Ashes of Roses,” with harp 
accompaniment (Wood), “Mammy’s Lullaby” (Homer), 
“Sealed Orders” (Willeby), Mrs. Slater; “Il Neige”’ (Bem- 
berg, “Bonjour Suzon” (Pessard), “Love Has Wings” 
(Rogers), Miss Barkelew; “A Song of Sleep” (Sommer- 
set), “Molly’s Eyes” (Hawley), “Requiem” (Homer), Mr 
McConnell; “O Belle Nuit,” from “Contes d’Hoffmann,” 
with harp accompaniment (Offenbach), Miss Hilliard, Miss 
Barkelew; “Allah,” with harp accompaniment (Chadwick), 
“O My Garden Full of Roses” (Clarke), “I Am Thy 
Harp” (Woodman), with harp and piano, Miss Brent; 
valse in E minor (posth.) (Chopin), Miss Barkelew; “A 
Song of Spring” (Neidlinger), “L’Heure Exquise” 
(Hahn), “Colette” (Chaminade), Miss Hilliard; “O Lovely 
Night” (Ronald), Mrs. Slater, Mr. McConnel'; “A Maid 
Sings Light” (MacDowell), “Down in the Forest” (Ron- 
ald), “Villanelle” (Del Acqua), Miss Massie 

Jane CarHerwoon, 





MARGARET HARRISON =°==*~° 


68 West 56th Street, New York 


HENRY P.SCHMITT 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
RESIDENCE STUDIO: 203 WEST Bist STREET, NEW YORK 


LARUE BOAL 
aim DOV 


CARL EDOUARDE 


eee» CONDUCTOR.... 
121 West 42nd St., New York 


SPENCER «322. 
= SAGGHETTI 


WITH BODSTO: 
Ora aes Gans cee 


Charles KUNZ soanistant, 


Address: Care a ROBERT MAC LAREN 
221 Fourth Avenue New York 


iEGAN(G 


GREAT IRISH TENOR 





“Phone Sebuyler 9617 





ANTOMIA’'S SAWYER 
1425 Breadway, NewYork 


SOPRANO 


Por Terms, Dates, Etc.. 


Address: 58 West 97th St 
NEW YORK 




















CONCERT TOUR 
wee 1 - tam 








Management, Concert Direction M.H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave.. Hew York 


‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 339, West 23rd Street Tel. 7731 Chelsea 


Adriano >A STA Ter 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
Address, HABNSEL & JONES, ————- 


SSA EDS iaritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitais 


K Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y 


DAVIDSON "==" 
(Godowsky Pupil) 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 67th Street New York 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 
With Nordica Australian Tour 


CECIL FANNING baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals 
in Germany, Italy and England 


Available for Recitals in America aller Sept. ist, 1913 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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MILAN MUSIC. 
Milan, Italy, July 9, 1913 

Many singers made “auditions” for Arthur Hammer- 
stein at the Teatro Lirico, Milan, last Monday afternoon. 
I saw him at Covas’ Monday evening, and he informed me 
that he had made no contracts with the artists heard. 
Maestro Baroni has been engaged to head the list of mu- 
sical directors and he will have one assistant for the 
Italian operas. I am advised that there will be three other 
directors for the French operas. Maestro Baroni is con- 
sidered here in Italy as one of the best of the Italian 
maestri. Mr, Hammerstein expects much from the Span- 
ish diva, Maria Barrientos, whose New York debut will 
be watched with interest. 

nner 

The large operatic company engaged by the Teatral for 
Chile and Buenos Aires sails on Saturday from La Ro- 
chelle on the steamship Oriana of the Pacific Steamship 
Company. The leading artists are the sopranos Meta 
Reddisch, Livia Berlendi, Matilde De Lerma, Emilia Or- 
tiz, Elsa Raccanelli, and Ida Quajatti; the mezzo-sopranos 
Ladislava Hotkowzka, Ada Favi, and Anna Gramegna; 
the tenors Florencio Constantino, Fausto Castellani, Aur- 
eliano Pertile, Franco Tuminello, and Gualtiero Favi; the 
baritones Francesco Cigada, Silvio D’Arles, Giacomo Ri- 
mini, and Ciro Scafa; the basses José Torres de Luna, 
Giovanni Articci and Giovann: Bardi; orchestral direc- 
tors Cav. Gaetano Bavagnoli and Giovanni Rossi; maestro 
of the chorus, Roberto Zucchi. The company will be heard 
at the municipal theaters of Santiago and Valparaiso and 
at the Coloseo of Buenos Aires, returning to Italy in No 


vember 
nee 


The celebrated baritone, Battistini, was recently thrown 
from his horse in the Villa Borghese, Rome, narrowly es 


caping serious injury. 
' uty, eee 


Carlo Clausetti, of the Ricordi Company, advises me that 
the new opera, “L’Amore dei tre re,” by Montemezzi, and 
Zandonai’s “Conchita” have been given German texts and 
vill be produce@ extensively in Germany th’s autumn 

Ree 

Titta Ruffo will soon be heard in gala performances at 
the Casino of San Sebastian, Spain. The Spanish tenc’r, 
Ibos, has also been secured for appearances at that resort 

yr FF ® 

Riccardo Martin leaves Milan today with his family to 
pass the summer months at Rimini on the Adriatic. While 


in Milan Mr. Martin purchased a magnificent new touring 
car 
nae 
Meta Reddisch, the American prima donna, has been en- 
gaged under splendid conditions as leading coloratura so- 





META REDDISCH, 


As Rosina in the “Barber of Seville.” 


prano for the Costanzi Opera in Rome, from December, 
1913, until May, 1914. 
RneRe 

Zenatello and Maria Gay recently have been engaged for 
the Verdi season at La Scala this autumn. These artists 
will soon be heard in an claborate outdoor performance of 
“Aida” at the ancient Roman amphitheater in Verona, 

ee 





De Pachmann Praises Bachaus. 

When Wilhelm Bachaus was in this country two years 
ago at which time Loudon Charlton secured him for a 
second American tour, he chanced to be in Philadelphia at 
the same time as Vladimir de Pachmann. The two pianists 
were much feted and both were guests at a supper and 
reception at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

At the conclusion of the supper, De Pachmann, who is 
never quite happy unless near his cherished companion, 
the piano sat down before a fine instrument in an ad 
joining room. There he began to extemporize in his in- 
imitable fashion, and soon had a group of admirers, in- 
cluding Bachaus, clustered about him. After playing a 
theme of his own invention, De Pachmann improvised 
several variations. He had hardly finished the third, when 
Bachaus requested permission to finish the improvised 
work, and this he did with such consummate art, introduc- 
ing a prayerful largo, a will-of-the-wisp scherzo and a grace 
ful fugue, that De Pachmann impulsively threw his arms 
about the young virtuoso’s neck, and exclaimed: “You 
are a marvel of creation.” 

Later in the evening, De Paehmann again seated himself 
at the piano, this time with a copy of Liszt's “Mazurka,” 
which he played with his customary brilliancy. Bachaus, 
who had not seen the piece, glanced over the copy with 
interest 

“Now,” suggested De Pachmann, “put it aside and play 
it.” 

“Very well,” answered Bachaus, simply, and to the older 
pianist’s amazement, he gave another hasty glance at the 
music and played the composition in its entirety, with a 
sparkle fairly electrifying. De Pachmann was again all 
enthusiasm, Embracing Bachaus he exclaimed: “You are 
the wonder of the world. Your playing is finer than mine, 
but mine is more beautiful.” From De Pachmann this 
was a tribute which Bachaus has cherished 

The Severns Visiting 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn, of New York, spent the 
past week visiting at Noank, Conn., as the guests of Henry 
W. Ranger, the wel! known American landscape artist 
Last summer the Severns spent considerable time at this 
delightful resort, but owing to the press of business this 
easont, they have kept open their studios 

The usual season of grand opera at the Teatro Rossetti 
in Trieste will this year assume the nature of a Verdi fes- 


tival. 


Madame Dimitrieff at Saratoga. 

Nina Dimitrieff finds Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to 
be the most beautiful watering place in the world and its 
springs superior to Carlsbad, Salzomaggiore, in Italy, and 
many Russian springs 

Only a few days ago, a well, said to be the strongest 
iren well in the world, was reopened, and the honor of 





MADAME DIMITRIEFF AND HER HUSBAND AT SARATOGA 
SPRINGS, N. Y 

drinking the first glass was conferred upon Madame Di- 

mitrieff. She considers it a wonderful tonic and invigorat- 

ing to the vocal cords. Madame Dimitrieff is engaged to 

sing in Saratoga soon, and will then sail for Europe 














Ohe 


Senate 


Che World’s Best 


Piano 


dominates over that smal] 
coterie of distinctly notable 
Pianos today, as in 1837 
when the first Knabe 
blazed the path to perfec- 


tion in pianoforte building. 


Its purity, quality and 
individuality of tone has 
endeared it to critics of 
home and 


note both at 


abroad. 


KNABE 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


possess all the distinctive 
qualities of Knabe Pianos, 
while their instant respon- 
siveness and absolute ex- 
pression control meet every 


musical contingency. 


Representatives throughout the world 
Catalogs and information forwarded upon 
request. New York prices universal with 
freight and expenses added to outside 
points. 
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BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 











SUMMER NORMAL—June 23 to July 26. 1913 


Classes in Technic, Ear Training. Mar- 
mony. Teaching Material and Methods. 
Musical History. interpretation. Anal- 
ysis. Round Tables. WEEKLY RE- 
CITALS AND LECTURES. 

Special Courses in Expression, Oramatio Art. 
MUSIC, Languages, Public Schoo! Music 
Conducted by aa unsurpassed faculty including 
Mme. Julle Rive’-King Mr. Harold von Miokwitz 

Mr. Guy Herbert Woodard Mr. Emil LeCierg 

Mr. Frank B. Webster Mme. Justine Wegener 

Mise May Julla Riley Mr. Ernest 0. Todd 

Miss Eleanor Smith Miss Adelaide 6. Lewls 

Mr. Edgar A. Nelson Mr. Edward Dvorak 
Students wishing to engage private lessons with any of 
























the a ¢ named Artists, should make application in advance 
Ihe I h l r Conservatory announces that MISS 
GRACI EWART POTTER, who has spent five years in 
"| with ‘ izy and Busoni and ‘has met with tri 
iphant in her recent Concert experience, wil] re 
rm Ameri n May and w xccept a limited number of 
tudents r catalog ar special literature address 
Mr. Epwaro Scuwenxker, Registrar. 
(TEW KSBU RY) 
, SOPRANO 
Lucille Address: 
4438 Berkeley Avenue, Chicago 
Telephone, Oaktand 1570 
1354 East S3rd Stree Chicago 


Woo Hyde Park 3332 


LUELLA 





m the program. The entertainment was one of the best 
and most successful ever given under college auspices, and 
the series of expression recitals just closed has marked a 
summer sesion of exceptional brilliance 

meme 

Word has been received from Alma Voedisch to the ef- 
fect that she attended the California State Music Teach- 
ers’ Convention in San Francisco. Miss Voedisch informed 
this office that she is on her way to Portland, Seattle, etc., 
ind is planning to go back later to San Francisco and take 
a little vacation trip to Honolulu during August, if she 
can so arrange it. She has booked George Hamlin, the 
tenor. in Boulder, Fort Collins, Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Seattle and other cities. She has booked Sibyl Sammis 
MacDermid in Fort Collins, Kansas City, and has sold 
her in the State of California to L. E. Behymer. Miss 
Voedisch has booked for Theodore Sturkow Ryder, pianist, 
dates in Boulder and Fort Collins. Julia Claussen has been 
engaged, through Miss Voedisch, by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin have 
been engaged. through the same agency, in St. Paul, and 
Henri Scott in Indianapolis, while Miss Voedisch has sold 
Anne Shaw Faulkner and Marx FE. Oberndorfer in Men- 
ominie, Wis., and a series of Coast dates. Another artist 
under the management of Miss Voedisch for next sea- 
on is Della Thal, the popular and well known Chicago 
pianist. Miss Voedisch will be heard from again shortly and 





*hoto by Moffett, Chicago 
DELLA THAL, 
lianist 
inother list of dates secured through her agency will then 
be published in these columns 
nene 

In the snapshot shown here, Carl D. Kinsey, the astute 
manager of the Apollo Musical Club and North Shore Fes- 
tival Association, and his son “Bubbles,” en route in a 
palace freight car to Delavan Lake, Wis., with saddler 
Blue Grass Belle.” In the picture Mr. Kinsey looks very 
much like a Cossack 

The second picture shows Kinsey and his son toward 
the end of the journey. It took forty-six hours in the 
alace car ti from Chicago to the lake. Mr. Kinsey is 
having a very enjoyable summer and will be back at his 
desk the end ot August 

neRe 

Victor Heinze, the eminent piano pedagogue of Berlin, 
1as been visiting in Chicago for two months. He followed 
an invitation from his many American pupi's to conduct a 
ormal course while here and to teach privately. His class 
was large and the pupils regret to see him depart again 
Many will follow him to Berlin, where he conducts his 











SOPRANO 
Soloist at Worcester Festival 1911-12 
: 4603 aah Road. Chicago 
ae Exclusive Managemen 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. M. ‘a HANSON 
437 Fitth Avenue : New York 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herman DEVRIES tsi sires 's* test co'cuttes tee fr erm 


Mr Mercedes Devries-Schmit, Secretary and Registrar, $18-528 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





master school of piano playing. Mr. Heinze will go di- 
rectly from here to Switzerland, where he will remain sev- 
eral weeks and will ascend Mount Blanc, the | ighest moun- 
tain of the Alps. The second week of September, Mr. 
Heinze will begin his teaching at Berlin. He sailed from 
New York last Thursday, July 24. 
nner 
The summer term of the Chicago Musical College closed 
last Saturday, but a considerable number of teachers will 





CARL D. KINSEY AND SON, “BUBBLES,” EN ROUTE IN 
PALACE FREIGHT CAR TO DELAVAN LAKE, WIS., 
WITH SADDLER, “BLUE GRASS BELLE.” 


continue to give lessons until the opening of the new school 


year, September 15. 
aee 
It is predicted from every quarter that the coming year 
wil! be the most successful ever chronicled by the music 
schools of this city. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, president of the Chi 
cago Musical College, asserted that indications point to the 
largest enrollment ever registered during the forty-eight 
years his institution has been in Chicago. 
nee 
The Chicago grand opera season will be opened with a 
performance of Ponchielli's “La Gioconda,” with Titta 
Ruffo and Carolina White in the leading roles, instead of 
“Christopho Colombo,” originally announced as the in- 
augural opera. 
nee 
Regina Watson, director of the Regina Watson School 
for the Highest Art of Piano Playing, was taken last Sun- 
day to St. Luke’s Hospital for a very serious operation 
\ll her friends are wishng her a prompt recovery 
neRne 
Last Wednesday morning, July 23, the following pro- 
gram was presented by Silvio Scionti, pianist, and Louise 
Hattstaedt-Winter, soprano, under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory of Music 


Kinderscenen (Scenes of Childhood) a eh esocc tees s 55m 
Mr. Scionti 

L’Heure Exquise “fe wes - axhie we ee 

O Si les Fleurs i sa : bnatsontncntlet Massenet 

Bergére Legére ‘ i ‘ ....Wecekerlin 

Jeunes Fillettes nied ; «sees» Weekerlin 
Mrs. Winter. 

Nocturne, C minor . ° . uae sé «sees. Chopin 

Ballade, A flat e« . ° , eabeate Chopin 


Mr. Scionti 











a . 





FORTY-SIX HOURS’ TRIP IN PALACE CAR To LAKE 


Less Than the Dust (from Indian Love Lyrics). Finden 
Kashmiri Seng (from Indian Lowe Lyrics).. + ree Finden 
The Wood Pigeon (from Bird Songs) 

The Wren (from Bird Songs) 8 
Mrs. Winter 
\ndante Sostenuto (from B minor sonata) ec 
Marche Militaire 


Liza Lehmann 
Liza Lehmann 


, Schubert-Tausig 
Mr. Scionti 

This was the first public appearance of Mrs. Winter 
since her recent wedding. She was in excellent voice and 
won well deserved success all through the course of her 
program. Mrs. Winter has appeared often in song recital 
programs in her home town, and on this occasion again 
gave complete satisfaction, not only by her. voice, which 
is an agreeable soprano of large compass, but also by her 
English diction and her enunciation of French, German 
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and Italian, in which Mrs. Winter is very fluent. She has 
been well trained in her art by Karleton Hackett, the able 
vocal instructor at the American Conservatory. Mrs 
Winter sings with great taste and style and is certainly one 
of the best sopranos of the younger generation heard his 
season in Chicago 
ere 

The opera season at Ravinia Park will open next week 

under the leadership of Attillio Parelli. one of the con 


ductors of the Chicago Grand Opera Company and com 





Matzene photo, Chicago 
GEORGIA KOBER 


and several other operas 


poser of “The Lovers’ Quarrel” 
Among the prima donnas engaged are: Jenny Dufau, of 
the Chicago Opera Company, and Lois Ewell, of the New 
Century Company, of New York. The principal tenor will 
be Leonid Samoloff, and Louis Kreidler, who has made 
himself popular at the North Shore resort in seasons past, 
will be the chief baritone Florence Mulford, contralto: 
Harry Davies, tenor; Phil Fein and William Schuster, 
basses, are among the artists who will appear at the park 
The opening performance on Monday evening, July 28, 
will be made up of three scenes from “Lucia,” including 
the sextet and the Mad Scene, with Miss Dufau. On 
Tuesday the first act of “Madama Butterfly” will be given 
with Miss Ewell in the title role The first part of the 
program will be devoted to opera, while after the inter 
mission the regular concert will take place. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra will remain all through the opera 
season and the concert part of the program will be under 
the direction of Mr. Pareili also 
nee 

Maurice Rosenfeld, a member of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College and music critic of the Chicago 
Examiner, gave a lecture in the Ziegfeld Theater last 
Saturday morning on “Piano Technic.” Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
lecture was illustrated by J. Francis Connors, pianist, who 
, Liszt's “Wal 
desrauschen” etude, and Adolf Bruno’s ballade in E mino 

nae 
Della Thal, who appeared as soloist with the Theo 


dore Thomas and Minneapolis Orchestras, has had many 





played Bach's prelude and fugue, F minor 


other important engagements during the past season. She 
has appeared in Minneapolis, Toledo, New York and Mil 
waukee, and bas played nine times with orchestras during 
the season of 1912-1913, winning overwhe'ming success 
She is engaged already for next season to 
Amateur Musica! Club of Springfield, 


everywhere 
appear before the 
Ill, at the college course in Mammouth and at a recital in 
Moline. Miss Thas is under the management of Alma 
Voedisch for the season 1913-19014. 
Some of her recent press notices follow: 
The most interesting feature f the second « ert { the New 


York Center of the American Music Society, given last night a 


Mendelssohn Hall, was the playing by Della Thal f tw groups 
of piano pieces, one by Maclbowell and the other by Walter Morse 


Myrtle 





ELVYN 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 











Rummel. Miss Thal played “From an Indian Lodge.” “To a Water girl and very good looking e played beat fully The 
Lily nd “In utumn.” — he «4 Hand Ss ey bag: 
. a iF Autun 1 f the Woodland ketches, 3 reception was given M ‘ eva Johnstone Bishop 
“Moto Perpetuo, from the set of “Virtwoso Etudes,” and aye , ‘ a ; } 
‘ > who is director t the voca partment at the sherw d 
-m with a fine sense of their poetic feeling She showe spe 
in ing out significant inner voices, now in ome part School 
now in another.—New York Evening Post | an 
Della Thal played witt uch arte nd ack ate tex ie seve . ‘ . 
the s l, giving fr morning t vening, but 
well-known MacDowel bers ing $ I n I 
a } urnishin for yar) } . 
Lodge,” “To a Water Lily” and “Moto Perpet and thre ‘ so furnis g gra c any ubs of ( 
from “Viking Nature Studies by Wolter Morse R me » 8 awwo, and appearing in neert in neighboring States Miss 
of the pranist Preludes Vowe of the Forest” and “Suns Xober’s Normal class been especially large this season 


which had character, 


talent.—New York Wor 











x. 
rt tat ecital given in M Ha ast night by Del I Tarts ¢ e { S | “ firs < lacies 
ir ny a active es t « end i » the > ' ‘ < 

rar en s } t \ 1 t sa hey 
© music lover. N nly } ' give sclose s 
é isco s nveles. Salt Lake Citv and Denver In most 
sical and technica f : but the K i \ng , ; sini 
f ’ Ml enf j 
presented de ed far frot beaten track it ny of its ‘ the cities a \ ! ' S aire y ’ 
re e performance of ¢t forex c posit s Mis I engaged rt the 1 ts te € 
brount n:iderable technical equipment. Sh sb . vd . 
rought a con iderable technical equipment he has been well and The Borrofts w Chica ' rst part Sep 
' ‘ . 
aret y tramed th Chicago a ! < 4 < 
first of all, that fine i sensitive tone cont hat is the f i , ‘ 
n [ pianist stery I this 1 sa mn exee ing Ree 
fluent and certain facility in all passages that and finger dex Marguerit fast wil sent world tat irtist 
erity and plenty f etre h I ty, cert vy a stre norning m F sa e R tor te The mornme 
ualities that the public takes for granted in st ts t ’ 1 
i v1 i i WW . 
honors t in her ability shape yn t = 
| ‘ , ] 
roport ms mt n sica gh t AS te eadt $y is ve T y | ‘ T 5 i 
metry, Miss TI 1y justly la ething RRre 
oO t v piar t tai ts < . » 
in pia attar er { k l ' Gertr e V. O \ Minnea | 
t wee cit P . ' coming « 
Veste y's uesisting s st was [de I ( re 
iN i? + 
mist, who made he ret ap} ance W € hes ‘ NEN , 
city, thou she has nyed with the gattization several times - — a 
its s ring t rs Miss T sa arhist ¢ be reck ‘ he) ’ \ 
; ' Max Jacobs’ String Quartet. 
AS pose surety ia y " « M ac Dbowe ) 
oncerto with eloquence, poetry and technical competence i (hy | " ‘ furly \ | 
erformance was sica | t elight t) (huartet ’ i r 
tastefully sup lemented by the sa ‘ ose IB x 
sy ' \ . t ! 
captivatingly humorous piat 


apolis Tribune Robert Cayler. R t ntt 
nner the evenin “ 
1 


Twelve very interesting sones by Harriet Wat 


fully sung by Elsa Fern Smith-MacBurney and preluded 





by a clever well-constructed tal m the composer and . 
her work given by William Lester, made up the prograr 


Arts Building, M 


presented in the large hall of the Fin 
July 21. Mrs. MacBurney's voice is ample in 


day evening 


volume, of good rangs, sympathetic in quality—velvety, it ; 
fact—and cleverly managed Well worthy f approval 
ilso, is her clearness of enunciation While she is at 
her best in the quieter, more sustained cantabile song he ( 


still exhibited excellent dramati powers, especially in the 


unusual “Call of Radha.” Her appreciation of the humor 


ous possibilities of the Mammy's Song” was very n v 
tagious Exquisite, too, was the more delicate Moon 
light” and the effervescent “Joy of the Morning In th 
program, Mrs. MacBurney proved herself genuinely ' 
tistic, highly giftcd by rature, and with the technical equip k 
ment to present her work to excellent advantage. William 
Lester in his introductory lecture, and in the splendidly 
played accompaniments, once more proved himself 1 ca Leginska’s Engagements. 
thorough thinker and musician oa 
I the Leginska, at ' | . 
nner Foci tthn Maina a ‘we 

Celene Seymour Loveland, the Chicago pianist, is now ; ; pa ; 
visiting at the home of Governor Seymour, at Utica, N. \ . oe 
This home is one of the “sight f Utica, and one of the 
old homesteads belonging to the Seymour family Miss 
Loveland will be back in Chicago early in the fall 


Fannie E Wart the popula etary of the Ame 
ican Conservatory of Music, and well known al is 
a musical manager enjoying a t weeks acation and 


vill be back at the sch: 


Madame 


cert at Boston 


Olitzka | is 
August "t 
tant cngagements ts a probable appearance at the Ocean 
Grove, N.. J., festival, August 1 

Ree, 

The Pr Musical Bureau has booked the entire irse 
of the Hyde Park Travel Club of Chicago The serv 
will open November 24 with a concert by Mr. and Mr 
Freder.k Frederiksen in a program of violin and pian 
compositions with ensemble work. Louise St. John West 


ervelt, soprano, will give a recital in December, anc ! 





February a harpist who will appear in the Central West 
under the management of the Briggs Musical Bureau ETM ' 
to furnish the program for the final concert of the seasor Rial = : - i 
nue Ml Se De anes , mpaniment robs uN 

The Sherwood Music School gave a faculty reception nehe ; , nd ¢ a fait | 
and musicale n July & in its studios in the Fine Art : , her Sarat ' = wer : 
Building, Chicago. One of the graduate pupils of Georgia mirers in concerts in Plainfield. N. ] lerea. and tw 
Kober, president of the school, and Herbert Kirschner, vi Clevelar On W it 
linist, gave the program Hazel Raymond is a talented \ug n Maine 
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da cning, July 7. An exceptionally large attendance was 


the result of the invitations issued and those 


present in 


luded many of California’s most prominent pedagogues 


f the iting music teach ind artists. 
; St. Francis Hote | : 
mst Day or CONVENTION 
| ed the rd annual conven 
( t f California. Work was begun in earnest Tuesday, July 8, at 9 a. m. 
illroom rhe program of the day included so much that the exer 
ed by se ises, conducted with promptness and short delays, fully 
State The ind valuably oc« upied the entire allotted time The pro 
( though d edings were opened by J. C. Manning, president of the 
t a new organiza San Irancisco Music Teachers’ Association, who delivered 
( enty-five years rt address of welcome, to which Henry Bretherick, 
nt until torr, when president of the Music Teachers’ Association of California 
Ea ¢ ave its fir I vonded 
| ge te \fter the addresses the following program was given 
ré ent len Colburn Heath prano; Fernanda Pratt, con 
nd by tl tralt Mary Pasmore, violi Herbert Riley, cellist 
" ation f \shley B. Pettis, pianist 
nte ties wa j ( 
1 e that at \ Sel nn-l 
tla ention : Mr. Petti 
1 Ma r t Weck 
t te I a i 
I R ( ee W ke 
ere ence ! t 7 | « 1 Spol 
lit t r ot i 1 llea 
Oakland-Berk : Bact 
‘ R P 
\ ‘ | \n 
I ( r ‘ ! Saint-Sas 
, S 
n Die acra i i ['schaikow 
nta a | I I 
teacher tr Miss |} 
‘ 
t represented . Mozart 
( Bact 
u on DP 
t ited Mr. f 
te ‘ 1 t Brahn 
‘ Phe Sel 
M Ie 
i ention 
nd proved 1) was followed by an address by Mrs. W. H. Jami 
n began on son, of | Angeles, on the subject, “What Does the Fed 
evening, eratior Musical Ciubs Mean t the Music Teac! ers 
d for thi f Cahfornia Mr Jamison’s paper was very interest ng 
1 many Ik ind splendidly written, and represented an urgent pl 
il benefit t for united action and ended with the following sincere re 
ht in tl rh 
in We must merge our personal ambition for the mome 
n the larger purpose. We must bend every energy toward 
\ reating those conditions which wil establish a vital mu 
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sical atmosphere In so doing we shall have cleared from 


many of the obstacles which hamper the efforts 


! fuller 


clans and way to a 


to con 


vidual musi paved the 


nanifestati f individual success I urge you 


establish and maintain perma 
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nent opera and permanent orchestral concerts; for from 






the strains of these things, in a continuous succession of 






harmonies, will arise our atmosphere.” 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session began with a concert by the San 
Diego members of the Association which was greatly en- 
joyed. An exceptionally fine impression was made by Prof 
Schliewen, violinist members by 


The 


who enthused the reason 


of his exceedingly artistic performance. other solo 





ists, all of whom acquitted themselves with honor, were i 
dna Darch, soprano, and Mrs. Harry D. Budlong, con 
tralto. Grace Powers and Alice Barnett were the accom- 
panists. The program was as follows 
Second Concerto Wieniaws! 
Professor Schliewen i 
\ria, My Heart Is Weary, frow i 
Nadeschda Goring-Thomas 
Mrs. Ludiong * ; 
The Trout Schubert ; 
I Re Sung on the Waters 
Schubert : 
Sapphic Ode Brahms 


rhe Nightingals Brahms 
Madame Darch 


Dee River. .5 





Coleridge Tay! 


Caprice Viennois..Fritz Kreisler 


Professor 


What the 


Schlewen 


Chimney Sang, 


Gertrude Griswold 


The Sun and the Shower, 








Guy d’Hardelot 
Mrs. Budlong 
From To a Gondola cycle 
Alice Barnett Photo by Hartsook 4 
Venetian Serenade JOHN D. MANNING 
Dip Y¥ Arm O'’er th President of the Music Tea he j 
Boatside \ssociation of San Francisco ' 
I vw, if a Harjstring Say ’ 
\retina’s Song Alice Barnett 


The comrorer at the piano 
After the rendition of this program, Mrs. L. V. Swee 
sey, of Berkeley, made an exceeding y instructive and in 
“How to Approach the Child Mind 


teresting address on 


with the Subject of Music.” Then followed a program 
by Signor Artieda, formerly of Barcelona and Madrid 
who sang a few tenor solos, among which was an aria 


rhe piano a 
This 


delegates went to ‘ 


om the Spanish Opera “Marina.” compani 


ent was played by Gyula Ormay concluded the 


fternoon’s session at the hotel and the 
the Unitarian Church, corner of 


and Fravk‘in t ' 


Alfred 


Angeles, 


Geary § rec 


where Appling Butler, of 


Los delivered a very 


able 


followed by an 


address on organ music, 
organ recital, 
Helen Col 
Mrs. By 
contralto; R 


and C. F 


with these soloists: 
burn Heath, soprano; 
ron MacDonald, 
H. Battison, tenor, 


Robinson, bass 


Tue BANQuet 

The banquet which took place 
on Tuesday was one of i 
the 
ever given by 
San 


evening, 


most brilliant .social events 
professional mu- 
Francisco In- 
might be that it 
brilltant affair of 


After the conclusion 


sicians in 
deed, it 
the 
this kind. 
of the 
toasts 


said 
was most 
culinary feast 
asked 
sponded to in avery 
Withrow, of 


toastmis- 


were for and re 


vein Marie San 


Francisco, was the 
she herself 
that tact 
tudement 


this 


tress, an ar 
HERS’ ASSOCIATION : nd ncquitted 


with and diplomatic 


1 Mrs. Roscoe Warre 
Sweesy 
Freuler, Mr nd 
‘lex 7 
Axel Simon 
nnell, Mrytle 
Charles Farwell Edson 
ed Metzger, Jessie W 
Mrs, Willis H. Tiffany, 
vi Mrs 


which is necessary to 


make part of a_ banquet 


The 


this scene 


congenial 
taken of 


mos 


picture 


2 
2 B. Reed, 


and repro- 
duced herewith was presented to 
Tue Mesitcar Cor 
tative by R. J 


san 


RIER represen 
Waters & Co., of 





Francisco. 


Seconp Day or CoNnvEeNTIoN 


The second day of the convention, Wednesday, July 9, 
The day 
Bay 


The morning session began with an address by Percy 


was replete with musical x 1 lectu 
‘ t< n ical programs ane rectures 


was devoted in part to the Oakland side of the 1ctivi 


ties. 
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A. R. Dow on the subject of “Singing or Surgery.” The 
lecturer made a plea in behalf of psychological rather than 
physiological voice teaching. This address was followed 
with a delightful lecture recital by Santiago Arrillaga, who 
was assisted by Mrs. W. H. Allison, reader; Mrs. Leo 
Arrillaga, soprano, and Freda Peycke, of Los Angeles, 
pianist 

Charles Farwell Edson, of Los Angeles, delivered an 
address on “Business in Music,” which was so replete 
with practical suggestions that it deserved the great ap 
plause it received. This ended the proceedings of the day 
in San Francisco At 2:30 p. m. the delegates left San 
Francisco by Key Route Ferry for Oakland and proceeded 
to the First Congregational Church in Oakland, where an 
organ recital was given by William W. Carruth, assisted 
by Edna Fischer, contralto 

Then there was a band concert on the balcony of the 
Hotel Oakland by the Oakland Park Band, under the di 
rection of Paul Steindorff. At five o'clock there was a r 
ception and supper to the visiting de'egates at Hotel Oak 
land, where brief addresses were delivered. The supper 
was attended by a large number, including one hundred 
and sixteen members of the Sacramento Oratorio Society, 
who came to Oakland on a special train, preliminary to a 
oncert given by them at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, in 
the evening. 

The most spectacular event of this convention day was 
supplied by the Sacramento Oratorio Society \fter the 
supper at the Hotel Oakland the delegates had a splendid 
ride in automobiles through the picturesque sections of 
Oakland and Berkeley, which consumed all the time inter 


ven.ng between the supper and the hour for the opening of 
the concert at the huge open-air Greek Theater here 


was a young moon in the western sky; the night was 


ear and the tall eucalyptus trees stood out clear'y and 
sharply in the semi-dusk. The stage was filled by the 
Sacramento Oratorio Society and a large orchestra of 
about forty skilled performers under the direction of Paul 
Steindorff and by the soloists, who were Edna Darch 


dramatic soprano; Homer Henley, baritone; Harry C 


Hammond, tenor, and Mrs. Geo. A. Cummings, accompan 
st Alice Barnett Price composer was als t the 
stage and played accompaniments for compositions of het 


own which were sung by Madame Darch. Homer Henley 
was conductor of the Oratorio Society 

The concert was opened auspiciously in all regards and 
was very enjoyable The seating capacity of the Greck 
Theater was ample for the crowd, but the attendance was 


quite large, embracing probably two thousand auditors 


Che first part of the program included the “Rienzi” over 
ture, finely conducted by Mr. Steindorff; the aria from 
‘Tannhauser,” sung by Edna Darch—“Dich theure Halle 
Dreams,” Wagner-Svendsen; Bolzoni’s “Minuet”; “Pr 
logue” from “I Pagliacci,” sung by Homer Henley Phe 
Angelus,” and “Fete Boheme,” from “Scenes Pittoresque 
Massenet. These were d te by Mr. Stein rit The s« 


ond part of the program consisted of Taylor’s “Hiawatha’’s 
Wedding Feast,” which was sung by the Sacramento Ora 
torio Society and conducted by Homer Henley. 
lump Day oF CONVENTION 
\ brief business session opened the proceedings of Thurs 
day, July 10. This was held by the board and county 


ce-presidents. Following this there was a fine series ot 


vi 

mus.cal performances First, there was a recital b 
Frances Thoroughman, sopran Paul Steindorff acted as 
accompanist. The numbers sung included selections trom 


Strauss, d' Albert ind Verdi Then a eptet by Humm 
was splendidly performed by Carolyn Nash, piano; Elias 
Hecht. flute: Anatole Lombardi, oboe; F. E. Huske, horn; 
Nathan Firestone, viola; W. Villapando, violoncello; | 
G. Previati, contrabass. With Carlos Troyer, composer, at 


he piano, Enid Watkins, dressed in Indian stume, sang 


1 number of Troyer’s Zuni Indian songs, icluding “Sunris« 


Call,” “Serenade” or “Blanket Song,” Zunian “Lullaby 


nd “Su t Song.” \ general business meeting of the 
ana sunset . n ae al ! nd 


issociation followed, when reports were received from the 


ficers and county vice-presidents 





At the afternoon session a half hour of song took place 
with Frank Giffen as the soloist and Gyula Ormay as 

mpanist. The songs red in chronology from 154% 
up to 1909, which sufficiently indicates the scope of the his 


torical periods interpreted. Catherine Strouse of Emporia, 
Kan., read a paper upon “Music in the Public Schools 
Glen H. Woods of St. Louis spoke very interestingly. Th 
Beel Quartet, consisting of Sigmund Beel, Emi'io Merit 


Nathan Firestone and Wenceslao Villapando, played a 





Mozart quartet in B flat minor; Beethoven quartet in ( 


major, Op. 5 N ? and a rte mn IT) fat. N : ) 
1s, by E. von Dohnanyi This was followed by a very in 
teresting period of discussi the general theme being 


‘The Most Important Feature of My Work.” Marie With 
row discussed with great ability the subject of the voice 
\lexander T. Stewart spoke concerning the orchestra 
Warren D. Allen took the theme of the piano and Charles 
Louis Seeger, Ir.. discussed theory 

In the evening the Brahms Ouintet. of Los Angeles, gave 


a concert. The qvintet is composed as follows: Oscar 
Sciling, first violin; Adolph Tandler, second violin; Ru 





dolph Kopp, vicla; Axel Simonson, violonce!o; Homer 
Grunn, piano. Mrs. L. J. Selby, contralto, assistant. The 
numbers performed were Grieg’s G minor quartet; “Ich 


b by Bruch; “Charity.” b 


wob dies Gewand,” “Odysseus,” 
James MacDermid, and “Life's Meaning,” by Homer 
Grunn, sung by Mrs. Selby; andante cantabile from the 
quartet by Tandler, and the Wolf-Ferrari, piano quintet 

The above program was followed by a reception to the 
visiting delegates in the white and gold room of the St 
Francis Hotel. During the course of this reception Henry 
Bretherick, president of the California Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation, was presented with a beautiful gold seal ring 
as a token of recognition of his valuable services during 
the past two years. Before the convention adjourned un 
ul next year, San Diego was selected as the plac« 
for the convention to be held in 1914. There is likely to 


} 


” a very spirited contest between Oakland and San Fran 


he convention for 1915 


cisco to secure t 
ALFRED METZGER 


Madame Schumann-Heink at Ocean Grove. 

rhe Schumann-Heink concert given in Ocean Grove, 
N. J., on Monday evening last was declared by many the 
greatest public tribute ever accorded an artist at the popular 
Jersey resort. Nearly ten thousand people packed the 


huge Auditorium while as many more stood on the outside 


stening to the occasional notes which penetrated the 
darkness through the open doors and windows. On the 
first entrance of Madame Schumann-Heink upon the plat 
form she was greeted with a mixed ovation, loud cheers 
and handclapping, and the usual Chautauqua salute, the 


waving of handkerchiefs. This continued after each pro 


gram number throughout the entire evening, but the climax 


was reached after the conclusion of the concert, and when 


the great contralto started on her way to the hotel at 
which she was staying, nearly a block away. From the 
rear entrance of the hall to the hotel steps were two solid 
walls of humanity through which she w compel ed t 

| nd tl demo stration was renewed, this time in 
louder tones, winding up with a burst of cheers when the 
prima donna, in a few words from the veranda of the 
hotel, expressed her appreciation of the tribute, which sur 


passed everything in point of noise ever heard in the camp 


meeting city. 


‘1 ‘ bes , MF 
il Classes ¢ ciety along the Jersey coast wer rep 
resented in the audience Before the beginning of the n 


ert more than 300 carriages and automobiles assembled at 
the Auditorium, many of them bringing admirers fron 
points extending from Atlantic Highlands to Point Pleas 
ant, a distance of twenty miles 


This was the beginning of Madame Schumann-Heink’s 


limited tour of engagements at chautauquas and summer 
schools in the East and Middle West With Wiliam J 
Bryan she is the star feature of the Summer School at 
Winona Lake, Ind., singing there on August s. Other 


Chautauqua engagements are at Clear Lake, la.: Bay View 
Mich.; Waseca, Minn., and the Monteagle Assembly, at 
Monteagle, Tenn 


Conrad Pupil in Recital. 
Leonne Freiberg, the gifted young pupil of Elise Con 


rad, gave a piano recital at the Von Ende School of Musi 


Monday afternoon, July 21. Her program folk 

i : Concert first movement | 

Sonata in C major (first ¢ ement { ‘ 
nata in } - N Beethove 

nh erstucke j je 

j ‘ ale t ' Scarlat 

Cheeonne I> 

\ | r Th, { 

i Nase A 1 t ‘ t 

Concerto in C major, op. 1 I 


Chroughout the recital Miss Freiberg displayed clean and 
sure technic, beautiful tone quality in the loudest pas 
at 


ages am 


much poetical delivery. The Beethoven Sonata 
and the Chaconne were especially well rendered, and the 
mecerto was given a really brilliant performances At the 
onclusion of her recital, the young pianist received man 
mgratulations from not only friends. but also members 
f the faculty of the Von Ende School. Miss Freiberg ha 
received but two years’ instruction in piano and already 


e has been awarded a scholarship for Mr. Stojowsk 
asses at the Von Ende School of Musi 


! 


The next recital will be given by another Conrad pups 
f Stojowski's preparatory classes, Minnie Albert, whos 
many public appearances in New York last winter have 
earned for her quite a reputation as one of New York's 
vonder children 
The fourth recital at the Von Ende School of Musi 
vill be a joint recital of Florence Goldman, pupil of Elis« 
Conrad, and Miss Green, pupil of Mr. Stillman 


Bonci to Sing at Verdi Centennial. 


lessandro Bonci, the celebrated tenor, has been encaged 
to sing on the occasion of Verdi's Centennial to be held in 
Parma, Italy, in September. Mr. Bonci recently was the 
soloist at a concert in Paris, given for the benef of a 


Beethoven monument fund 
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For a place named Sing Sing, the cited at that 

place has been singularly inharmonious of Iste. 
aes 

\n undertaker of opera is not necessarily one 
who digs his own grave; he merely cremetes 
money. 

ORCHESTRAL players in Lisbon get 60 cents per 
performance when they assist at musical comedies 


Serves them right 


P 
BEETHOVEN wrote no organ music, Chopin and 
rahms wrote no operas, and Grieg wrote no sym 
phony. What of it? 
a 
SECRETARY LANE says that the time has come to 
set the Indian free. And also, in the name of jus 


tice, let us stop composing at him. 
P 
In order to allay many anxious inquiries from 


publishers of popular music, we herewith state that 


Saint-Saens’ “Africa” is not written in ragtime. 
Ss A 
\ cCARLeGRAM received by the Century Opera 


conhrm the envagement of Alfred Szendrei, as 
conductor for the coming season at that institution. 


° 


SUMMARIZING the encore question, the Pall Mall 
Gazette says of the practice: “Commendat rarior 
usus.”” Correct But it remains concordia discors 


: 


ly is disturbing to think that after January 1, 
igt4, the German music papers are in danger of 
having nothing to write about, for the “Parsifal” 
question will be dead 

IN Berlin the worm may turn in future, but the 
organ grinder will not, for the Naiser’s capital has 
put the ban on the street musicians. Diplomatic 


circles hear that Italy intends to protest. 


\TTENTION 1s called by an observant Musical 
Courier reader to the fact that the baritone role 
in “Lakmeé” is “Nilakantha,” and not “Nikolantha.” 
We thought ‘Nikolantha” would be easier, that’s 


all 
: 


Poor old Berlioz would have been delighted to 
know that the receipts for his “Benvenuto Cellini” 
at the Astruec season recently in Paris were 505 
francs ($113) more than those of Weber’s “Frei- 


schiitz 


Cie distinction of being the first American artist 
to be engaged for a tour of South America belongs 
to Albert Spalding, the violinist He will appear 
there in June, tgo14, playing in Argentine, Brazil, 


Uruguay, Chile and Peru 


Our Parisian contemporary, Le Menestrel, an- 
nounces that it has received news from London 
that Caruso is to compose an opera on a libretto 
by Elbert Hubbard, and that the representation of 
it is assured by the Henry W. Savage Company. 
Che is an old story and was published in THe Mt 
SICAL COURIER manv months ago. 


. 


Krom the Boston Budget and Beacon, one bea 
cons that “a New York to South America steam- 
ship line, whose vessels have been wont to start to 
the tune of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ has decided to cut 
out the melody. It has at last been discovered that 
the tune is not well adapted to decrease the gloom 
f parting when friends or relatives separate at the 
dock.” The European steamships long ago have 
abandoned the lugubrious practice of sounding 


such melancholy lays and now heave their anchors 


to the encouraging strains of ragtime and other 
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merry music. Formerly the passengers and those 
left behind used to shed enough tears to float all 


the vessels in the harbor. 


8+ 


o 


Tue chances are ninety-nine to one that Frank 
Damrosch does not know the difference between 
those two delectable ditties, “Itchy Koo‘ and “Oo- 
la-la.” Therefore he is no critic of ragtime. 


CynicaL Beau Broapway remarks in the Morn- 
ing Telegraph: “Many pianos are sold on the in- 
stallment plan, and many more would be were it not 
for the difficulty of getting pianos warranted not 
to wear out until they are paid for.” 


———-- 9 


ParacrAPpHs Henry T. Finck in the New York 
Evening Post: “The house at Pillnitz in which 
Wagner composed ‘Lohengrin’ in 1846 was sold at 
auction the other day. The buyer is a butcher, who 
will doubtless now market a special brand of 
Lohengrin sausages.” Or swan steaks. 


\MONG the orchestral novelties to be heati at 
the Berlin Philharmonic concerts under Nikisch 
next season are Strauss’ “Ein Festlisches Praelu- 
dium,” Korngold’s “Sinfonietta,” a symphony by 
Zollner, and Georg Schumann's variations on the 
chorale “Wer nun den lieben Gott lasst wolten.” 


In a lecture given recently at the Comédie des 
Champs-Elysees, Paris, Henry Malherbe defined as 
follows the ultra modern school: “The ultra 
moderns as they are called wish to abolish all re- 
straint, and speak directly soul to soul. Their work 
is limpid and pensive and describes the most subtle 
evolutions of the heart, its most timid longings, its 
most intimate sufferings. We see no longer in 
music those giantesque architectural structures in 
which every line has been drawn with mathemati- 
cal precision; the melody rises and expands in 
odorous and infinite spirals like mystic incense ris- 
ing from an adoring heart, or like the expiring 
breath of a sentiment confessed at the moment of 
its disappearance.” The description is better than 
some of the ultra modern music. 


Last week the statement issued regarding the 
raise in prices made at the last general convention 
of the Musicians’ Protective Association gives only 
one side of the question, The other side comes in 
the form of a statement by certain persons con- 
nected with symphony orchestras, that, if these 
new prices are enforced, the symphonies will find 
themselves at a certain difficulty to continue their 
present work. It would certainly not be for the 
best interests of art to adopt the methods of yellow 
journalism in stirring up strife by making a “scare 
head” of this issue. The Musicians’ Union has al- 
ways in the past shown its consideration for the 
good work of the symphony societies, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that this attitude will now be 
changed. This is particularly true in view of the 
fact that at the recent convention of the Musicians’ 
Protective Association statements were issued 
urg.ng upon the members of that association a con- 
sideration of the importance of the symphony or- 
chestra in our American life. It will be time for 
the orchestras to meet this issue when it actually 
arises. For the present, it would certainly not be 
wise to stir up strife between the managers of the 
orchestras and the Musicians’ Union by prophesy- 
ing a lot of evils which might happen in case cer- 
tain things took place. A very much more sane 
attitude is to wait until the matter actually comes 
to an extreme issue, at which time it is quite sure 
that the attitude of the Musicians’ Union will be 
friendly towards the symphony societies as it al- 
ways has been in the past. 
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MONEY AND SUNDRIES. 
The human mind is like a huge pendulum. The 
further it swings off in one direction the further it 
is sure to swing back in the other. So true is this 
that 
The 


born to parents, one, at least, of whom has cher 


it manifests itself even in matters of heredity 


great genius in any line is very frequently 


ished all his life an unsatisfied desire to succeed in 
that particular line, or in something very similar 
to it. This is the secret that explains to us why it 
so often happens that a great genius among musi 
cians, among literary men, or among artists, is the 
son of a poor musician, a poor struggling amateur 
man who has had hidden dreams 


artist, or of some 


of which, perhaps, through all his life he was mort 


or less ashamed, of the g 
achievements of the world 


In no country is this feeling more widesprea 


than it is in America today The pendulum of 


our thoughts and sentiments has swung far, vers 
of practical endeave! We 


] 
S1cie 


far, towards the 
have had a great, wild country to subdue and cult 


We have | 


develop, and all of 


ad wonderful natural resources to 


vate. 


our attention for several hun 


vears has been turned 


dred instinctively and natu 
matter of absolute 
one direction. We could not 


We had to hold our 
to that one point 


rallv, indeed as a 


that 


necessity, in 


turn our ideas 


away from it attention close 
an absolutely 


It was imperative 


duty first of all to conquer the savages by which 


this country was held, then to conquer the 


| great 


desert and vast forest wastes with which the whole 


country in early days was covered 


We 


have made a great success of material things. Th 


But this work has now been accomplished. 


whole world now looks up to us as a great conquer 
We have not 


own 


ny nation, nly conquered ol rselves 
and our other nation in thy 


passions as no 
world before us has ever done, but we have con 
quered the unruly nature of this great country and 


turned it all to our own advantage, We have be 


come rich in so doing, and are becoming day after 


day more rich. 


But the me when the pendulum 


is swinging back toward the side of idealism, which 


time now Pas ce 


in the ultimate develops ever toward art. In th 
that 


ment we have seen a vast number of peculiar and 


swinging of ulum of public s nt 


ereat 1m nd 
4 at | l 


interesting manifestations, We have becom 


known as a nation of strong religious sects, as a 


nation of cranks. We have had “New Thought” 


in all its various forms and manifestations 

It seems to us that all these various expressions 
of the American mind have been merely the striy 
ing after that side of esthetic receptivity which ulti 


mately turns to art as its only possible complete 
form of expression. 

And we believe that this prosperity which is ours 
will lead to the growth of art in all its forms. We 
will have a growth of real literature, of real drama, 


of real painting and sculpture, and of real music 
It is not at all surprising to find that the first form 
that 


of landscape painting 


of art which seems to be coming to us its 
of painting, and particularly 
The American landscape is so entirely individual, so 
brilliant! We 


land of ours that are 


and enchantingly have 


colors and forms in this great 


wonderfully 


known in no other country in the world. [ven our 


material growth has brought us a sense of strength 


and individualism that is as different as possible 


from anything in Europe and as expressive of out 
strong practical conception of life as are the forms 
f Europe, thei 


and characteristics of expressive of 


old growth and their gradual decay. As some one 
has very aptly said of America, we find here ever; 
thing for utility, nothing for beauty. But that, in 


itself, is beauty. That indeed is, if we have only 


eves to see it, our great beauty For beauty is, 
after all, nothing more or less than the practical 
expression of a strong, powerful individuality. 


Attempts almost without number have been made 
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to express or to give some idea of the 


Che 


world have 


meaning 


of this word, “beauty.” greatest students of 


esthetics of the given us long treatises 


upon this subject. But the mistake has generally 


been that these students of esthetics have been 


bued with the old idea that art was the expression 


of beautv. This idea by practical exper! 


is the only real experience in art, been 


entirely reversed. We find that beauty in the old 
eaning of the term has nothing whatever to d 

with art. But it has been a long struggle to brin 

this pomt of view to the multitude. There hay 

been numerous societies formed for the culture I 
eliress, because this seemed to the artists of 

est endeavor the only possible means of br ring 





their views to the people and of finally overcoming 
this old obsolete idea! 

One of most curious manifestations which has 
arisen in America out of this swing of the ere 
pendulum of public sentiment from the side of 11 

ractical to the side of the ideal, 1s the feeling that 
is shown by inv people today that art should be 
cuitivated for the sak f art alone “Art for art 
s‘ike has become I i certan nse the s] van I 
mat f the idealisti lreamer 1! his ¢ to 
Cay And when we sav idealistic dreamers we ) 
not by anv means mean people of no practical 1 
portance in the world. On the contrary, the vast 


majority of the leisurt who are 


supporting our 
art today, our 
books of 


ing the pictures of our painters and the 


our authors, come under the head of the idealist'c 


lreamet 


These people are to-day absolutely the mainstay 
f our American art Ife Whether « not the 
themselves actualls belong to the leisure class. of 
a} ] the eviulsion raingt it scive tter 
whether the revulsion again r exc ive ten 


tion { the practical tl ings Oot life and Our CXCESSIVE 


rlect ot most of the ideal thin YS ¢ f | fe has come 
. ' ~ 
before they have arrived at the point of terial in 
! 
lependence, it will still be found that tev 
extent it is in their power th ire supporting tl 
rt life or it ill events the ike li fe of tl cou 
tr\ 
ror it evident that, although art is t! it t 
anifestation f the ideal, ther ire i yt hve 
‘ a 
minor manifestations of th same fee \ 
many of these Tat ilists will read n ag m wWws 
papers, of books. de voted t tiie exposit t a 
form of ultra-idealisn 
It is not at all a surprising thing to { that 
| | 
people who have turned to art as a natural reltet 


from excessive materialism 


1 


self the right to be at the same time a ateriaiist 
In conversation with many of these art amatett 
these pr ople who are the backbone of American art 
life, these people who represent some of America 
nost sterling qualiti Ss, we hav found an t ¥ d 
spread expression of the artists’ productivity a 
thine absolutely unconnected with any form cr 


g 
thought of materialism 

There is probably a good deal « f foundation for 
this idea. It is certain, at all events, that many of 


the highest inspirations in the world of art, those in 


pirations which have given us our most splend.d 


exan ple of art. have come to the artist and be 
transcribed or recorded with the ost co lete ab 
sence ot arn th wierht of sideration of teria 
benefit. In other words, the artist who ! 
ing a great art work does not, as a usual this 
g rt 
allow his attention to be distracted, or the form ot 
; ' 
content of his work to be influenced, by the thought 
of its ultimate possible material value or it 
ability. 
And vet, although it is quite certain that +h 
; 1 think } hing nm enh-con 
artist doc not 11th t those things even ! 


sciously. it is quite likely that a certain sense ol 


pra ticabilitv does influence the artist's output, Thi 
grows up in the artist instin tively and ab 


scence 
CTisc 


lutely unconsciously as a mere matter of evolutiot 








" } ] ter | } lh, 
and development, during all the years of his gro 
to maturitv. No matter how much of an idea 
‘ } 
iTtist may be } ehest ims rat “T ‘ " 
the outcome of a ¢ e touc w.t ture a wit 
' 
man nature eret t is that the tis n 
Ss what we may < i irtist Ss nat vil 
that very reas i WCE I rtist 1V l 
ent life im « se ft " wit i t evel 
men i the sen el reeling t ties ol 
s times. Inde it t ent ppens that 
tist Is act veal ¢ ‘ e tet 
nes of Is re ~ e of the ces irtist 
ire unsuccesst! t t ( S " } } t 1) \ | 
wority I tis \\ possess ft { i t ta 
SO sil vy i ACK Tet { ile 
ng tor the practi 
Tr} 1 ' tr \ 1 
Lis IS CSC \ ( \ ( V« 
the « S specta ae ) Wille < I 
i the irtist t " ‘ luce \ t n 
thouel ot ; . ‘ 1, 
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( irti \ Tt this ere { worn ‘ 
t the practi S é ficatu sense 
ere ( erent is 
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nerent practica ‘ ( \ i 
oft evolutior i i ver \¢ nM } vit 
' ' ! } 
the 13iea I \rt \rt SAK« { t t 
| j ' 
ynose only ft er.a ieht, ti 
IS, OF course, IMpOSSsIDI« 
It seems to be a fact that a ver ge } ber of 
the art works which are turn t today by Am 
in artist ither belong to t Dot r of 
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THE GENTLE ART OF STEALING. 


I¢ 


new experience for us to find e litorials 


Musica Courter reproduced wholly or 


ines and newspapers throughout the 


peaking world. In fact, not long ago we 
than three of our editorials in one issue 
tain London musical publication. The 
I ever, had the h nesty frankly to 

he le ere copied from Tue Musi- 
He gave credit to those to whom 


ue. and at the same time offered the 
his paper the result of his selective 
Vhat he did was practically to say: 
three editorials in Tue MUSICAL 
| think the readers of my journal 
at British editor kept not only 


v, but also re pected the higher 


hich forbids the stealing of another 
n i 
{ f he Saturday Sunset of Van 
( j is particular as his brother 


nd We are flattered to know 


itations in New York have found favor 
tern eye of the editor of The 
unset of Vancouver, B. C., and we hope 


ie to instruct himself and his readers 
our editorials. But 
attention to the fact that 


o all the author we drew 


fer at present to an article ca led “The Art 


vs O hich was reprinted word fot 
he Saturday Sunset of Vancouver, B. C 
ymment or acknowledgment of author 
course we cannot blame the editor of 


lay Sunset, of Vancouver, Bb. C., tor ap 
hinge his readers to think that he had 
irticle in question. It is a much better 
1 he ild have written himself, we have 
” that with care and perse 
| 


improve his literary style sufh 
rant his moving a little nearet 

ters of light and learning where we 
We remind hin 


1] 
it 


however, that he 


as his literary style 


\ ¢ Mo} as We 
tri arnt of the authors whose works 
ut When we named our editorial “The 
Grows Old we referred to mus 
tern British Columbian editor has 
ft edit of our work we cannot help 
the art which grows old is the art of 
r of The Saturday Sunset, of Van 
( ha plenty ot precedent The 
e the wrongdoings of 
we have our reasons for believing 
ind B. horse thieves were pre 
extinct race of ichthyosaurus looters 
tation in this sorry aftair 1s that 


f The Saturday Sunset, of Vancouver, 


mtormation trom our 


{ ! ( 4 
il than if the compiler of The Satur 
of Vancouver, B. ¢ had “set to and 
elf, b y a”. We have no donbt 
that it would have been poetical 
o different, from the practical 
ercial environment in New York 


nani Sunset 1S enough Oo faise our 


oughts of sordid earthy 
( k1¢ ind 1 ake poets ot 

+} 

Ww i 

! evening 

Longfellow who was steeped in th: 
re \thenian Boston and who has a 
the tombs of Tennyson and Browning 
er Abbey, could not resist the lure of 
l¢ ide tliawatha sail mto 1t It is 
kelv that he—lLongfellow, not Hia 


ld have “sailed” into the compiler of 
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The Saturday Sunset, of Vancouver, B. C., if the 
aforesaid compiler had tried to palm off on the 
islanders of Vancouver a Longtellow poem as his 
own. 

But if the editor-compiler should succeed in pro- 
ducing a poem relating to music, yet redolent of 
the towering pines of the Rockies and the languid 
waves of the sunny Pacific, we shall be pleased to 
consider seriously its rejection. We hope he will 
not forget us 

When the sunset fadeth in the West—(please 
credit Shakespeare here)—and the vast editorial 
and compiling staff of The Saturday Sunset, of 
Vancouver, B. C., shall have closed its collective 
weary eyes, and the fleeting daylight has kissed in 
turn the peaks of Fusiyama, Everest, Ararat, Blanc, 
Snowdon, the Statue of Liberty and the roof of 
The Musical Courier offices, we trust the poets 
and dreamers of the Golden West will turn a half 
awakened eye to the dappled dawn in grey steal 
ing through the pearly gates of the East and ex- 
claim, “Get the shears and paste pot, Bill, for 
there’s another editorial on the way from New 
York.” 


GRETRY HONORED. 


\r Liége, Belgium, the Museum Grétry was 
opened officially on Monday, July 14. Started 
several years ago by Theodore Radoux, up to the 
present time it has had no special location ; the col- 
lections of which it was composed were relegated 
to the Conservatory, in the office of the director. 
The city of Liége has now purchased the very 
house on the Rue des Récollets, which the cele 
brated composer occupied, and the Museum has 
been finally established there, through the exer 
tions of the “Oeuvre des Artists,” at the head of 
which stands a man of taste and of learning, Mon 
sicur Hogge-Fort, who takes a most devoted in 
terest in it. The Institute of France, of which 
Grétry was one of the founders, sent five of its 
members as delegates to the ceremony, among 
whom were the two musicians, Widor and G. Char 
pentier; and in its turn, Beaux-Arts of the Royal 
\cademy of Belgium was represented by Paul 
Gilson, Sylvain Dupuis, Emile Mathieu, Leon Du 
Bois, J. Van den Eeden and Lucien Solvay. The 
Minister of Arts and of Sciences, M. Poullet, was 
also there. The King visited the museum, which 
baptised with the more 
On Sun- 


has been very properly 
familiar name of “Maison de Grétry.” 
day, July 


opened the house of Grétry, founded by “lOcuvre 


13, the King and Queen of Belgium 


des Artists,” at Liége, on the occasion of their 
happy entrance into the Wallon City. On the next 
day the official transfer of the Grétry house to the 
city of Liége took place. The Burgomaster, M 
lever, received the new and interesting little 
museum, dedicated to the glory of the illustrious 
composer, The ceremony was honored by the 
presence of the Governor of the province, and also 
of the Minister of Science and of Art, representa 
tives of the Academie de Belgique and the Institute 
de France. The Grétry Museum comprises, today, 
about five hundred pieces. The Committee on 
\rtistic Work has not received less than one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine gifts. It purchased quite re 
cently a fine picture of Greuze, friend of Grétry, 
engraved by Bligny, also a portrait of Rouget de 
I'Isle, who was likewise on intimate terms with the 
author of “Richard Coeur de Lion.” The Com 
mittee likewise had four autographs of Grétry 
lately at the Calvet at 


photographed Museum 


\vignon. In conclusion, the city has decided to 
donate to the Museum a replica of the fine bust of 
Gretry by Pajou and of a copy of his own portrait 
by Madame Vigée-Lebrun. 


KeETTLEDRUM players in America are to form an 


association The nine of them sav that as every 


one else is organizing they intend to do it too. 


LEONCAVALLO CHATS. 


[By Tue Musica, Covarter’s Rome Correspondent.] 
June 27, 1913 

“Oh, how do you do, dear Maestro?” 

“Well, well, you here?” 

“Yes, Maestro, | came purposely to see you and 
hear your ‘Zingari,’ under your personal direction.” 

“I came here to Fabriano, as I had promised my 
friend the impresario, Sgambati, to direct a Verdian 
commemoration, and incidentally I conducted my 
‘Zingari.’ ” 

“Are you satisfied, Maestro, with the welcome 
given vou, and of the appreciation extended to your 
intensely interesting music?” 

“Oh, yes indeed, nobody could ask for more than 
I received from this pretty little town whose inhabi 
tants demonstrate such sincere enthusiasm.” 

“And the Verdian commemoration ?——” 

“Oh, the tears the orator caused me to shed! 
What nobility of sentiment, what a fine orator! Did 
you see how the public was moved? I could not 
help embracing him and the emotion helped me to 
conduct the prelude to the fourth act of ‘Traviata’ 
with even more intensity.” 

“And now, Maestro, tell me something about 
your engagement in America.” 

“lL am going to San Francisco for two months, 
October and November, to direct a Verdian season 
We shall give ‘Aida,’ ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ *Tra- 
viata,’ ‘Ballo in Maschera,’-‘Otello.’ I am also to 
direct my ‘Zaza,’ ‘Zingari,’ and ‘Pagliacci.’ ” 

“When do you leave, Maestro?” 

“About the end of September.” 

“Is Madame Leoncavallo to accompany you?” 

“No, I shall go with my secretary alone; my 
wife cannot stand travelling; her health does not 
allow it.” 

And here Madame Bertha, a most charming and 
intelligent woman, threw in a word of regret, first 
of all not to be with her husband and secondly to 
be deprived of the pleasure and great interest of 
seeing America. 

“Maestro, are you glad to go back to the States?” 

Oh, yes, the more you see of the States the 
more you like them; besides I have been treated 
with such kindness and liberality, how could I not 
wish to go back?” 

“I suppose you have many friends over there?” 

“Hosts of them, and I shall be more than de 
lighted to shake hands with them again.” 

“Where are you going from here?” 

“To Riccione, on the Adriatic, for a few days 
only, and then straight to Montecatini for my an 
nual cure. You know I must be in good form to 
go through my two months’ labor in San Francisco: 
for I have to study all those operas.” 

“Oh, Maestro, you are joking. That must be 
childplay for you!” 

“No, no. 


“Are we soon to have a new opera from you?” 


I never stop studying.” 


“Regarding that I cannot say anything just now, 
but I can tell you that I think I have found a won 
derful subject and—basta !” 

“Where are you going to spend the winter, 
Maestro ?” 

“We intend to take a small villa in Rome and 
settle there.” 

“That is charming. When do you leave Fabri 
ano?” 

“At five today— 

“Oh, so do 1; but unfortunately for me we go in 
So, then, au revoir, if not at 
Montecatini soon, then in Rome. 


opposite directions 

Best wishes for a 

good journey and for a big harvest of dollars!” 
“Thanks, thanks; au revoir!” DP. 


“Don't Shoot the Songbirds,” headlines a daily 
newspaper. Opera singers now may breathe easy. 


Ir is true that history moves in cycles. See the 
history that Wagner's “Ring” cycle has made. 
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THE MUSICAL SOUTHWEST. 


The seasons roll around and the time ts approach 


ing when the artists from Europe will again make 


their annual mad rush for America. To artists, both 


American and European, America is The Promised 


Land. Formerly, with the European artist, his 


visit was solely a matter of immediate gain, and h 
carried home with him the most extreme contemp 


Phe 


pean of the past naturally took it for granted that 


for America and all things American Euro 


a country as unfinished as America in every ma 


terial way must be indeed a land of little value and 


a land for which every sane person must have a 


most supreme contempt They could not under 


stand that we, with all our haste, are, to some ex 


tent, 


; 


a conservative people, carefi 


1 abou putting 


up buildings and noble monun which nmught 


not satisfy us in the future years. Our propensity 


be en 


for building temporary structures must have 
brain until it 


know 


\merican who has lived long in Europ 


shocking to the European began to 


fathom our reasons and to our characters 


I.ven to an 
cities have a ragged 


our American 


appearance. 
There seems to be no build 
] 


construction, and it 1s no uncommon thing to 


uniiorm ity In our city 


Ing 


find the most slovenly hovel standing close beside 


a building of truly majestic beauty 


But the European is gradually getting to know 


1 


us: he is gradually getting to see beneath the sur 
face and to discover that, with all our apparent 


carelessness for the better things of life, and the 


care with which we hide our deepest feelings 


there is a wealth of appreciation and un/lerstanding 


for things ideal, and that we are, .n spite of our ap 


parent lack of knowledge, very excellent judges of 


what is good in art That has led to a change in 


the feelings of the artists who come to our shores 


Where formerly they came to us only because we 


were willing to pay them high prices, they now 
come, in many cases, because they find that the 
fact that they have been in America actually adds 
to their European reputation. This may seem 
strange, but it is a fact Artists who have been to 


\merica, and especially those who have been suc 


cessful in this country, are able to secure engage 


ments with the greatest ease in Europe and are 


able, also, to command the highest prices that are 


paid in that country, although, of course, thes 


prices are never as high as ours 
seems to be a 


This wonderful judgment of ours 


very real thing The mere fact that a musician 
has been successful abroad no longer guarantees 
him a success in this country We demand the 
very best that there is in art, and we insist upon 


anythin2z 


having it. We 


less than the 


simply refuse to support 


best, and .t has hay pened more than 


once in recent vears, that artists who have been 


much courted in certain European cities have failed 
to make good in this country. This is true both on 


the concert and on the operatic st 





These things and many others have gradually 
changed the opinion that Europeans hold of us and, 
although they still find us strange because of the 
way we race about their country, and, although 
they still laugh at our restless energy and practical 
independence, they are gradually finding out that 
these things are merely exterior evidences of our 
great physical strength, our great sobriety, and the 
freedom which we our own 


glorious enjoy in 


country. They have ceased to be suspicious of us, 


for one thing, and many European business men 
will tell you that because you are 


word will be trusted more than it 


American 


would be if you 


your 


were a citizen of any European nation, with 


the exception perhaps of England. It is a foolish 
wir backs, but 


no doubt that these statements here made are mere 


thing to pat ourselves on there is 
facts and are borne out by the testimony not of one 
but of many travelers 

And yet, in spite of our own excellent judgment 
in musical matters, and in spite of the fact that a 





European reputation no longer guarantees success 


to an artist in this country, we still look upon the 


, - 
sole recommendation 


Kuropean reputation as the 


by which we can be induced to engage an artist 


Chis, strange as it may seem, is in many cases true 


of our own native artists It is rather absurd to 


see our girls and boys go abroad to finish their 
studies, although they, no doubt, might learn just 
as much in this country; to see our native teachers 
American 


make 


their debut in Europe and remain over there for a 


living abroad and _ instructing these 


pupils, and to see these American artists 


nger or shorter time, so as to get sufficient repu 
tation to command an American engagement. It 


seems as if we ought to be ashamed of such a state 
of things. 


ut this matter like all other matters concerning 


art will gradually work itself out, and the time 
must very soon arrive when an American will no 
longer go abroad to secure a reputation, for the 


simple reason that the European field is limited and 
atly Phe 


concerts and the number of opera performances 


Is, even now, gre overcrowded number 


that are given in every large city in Europe, and 


he number of artists who appear at these concerts 


unl opera performances, are almost without nun 


ber. And a very large proportion of all this 


paid for by the artists themselves, or else very in 


idequately paid by the managers, simply because, 
is Is very easy to understand, the public support is 
limited over there even more than it is in this coun 


try Che time w.ll come when the American ce 


mand will exhaust the supply, if that supply is t 
the label of an | 


We cannot expect European audiences 


exclusively with 


come 


reputation 


to go on and on indefinitely acting as judge and 


jury for would-be who have America a: 


the American 


be some reason to believe 


artists 


Dollar in their eve There seems t> 


that, even now, Europ: 


is getting rather tire 


of this one-sided game. They 


have the pleasure of enjoying the artist which we 


afterwards capture and hold only in their youth, and 


just as these artists learn their art thor 


soon as 


oughly and are able to secure bettet cngagements, 


they fly over here and leave poor Europe to the 


pleasan’ ack of starting a new set. It is something 


like ths rious task of raising chickens for 


othe peo, eat 


But the worst of it is that we are becoming 


sceptical of Europe's judgment We have had a 
few artists foisted upon us, especially from Eur 


pean opera houses, who were abs 
But then this, als 


lutely inace quate 


will gradually rectify itself be 


cause we ar retting every day into closer and 


closer communication with europe, am we ire 


gradually arriving at the point when our managers 


vill be able thoroughly to know the qualification 


f all artists before engaging them 


\nd so we come to the question, which is cer 
tainly of no less importance, of the limited size of 
are looking 
The 


here on a tour are 


our own great country (dur managers 


now for new fieids for their artists 


expenses 
of bringing a great artist ove 
so great that our managers are looking constantly 
for new cities and new halls in which to have them 
Naturally the growth of our great south 
the 


The growth of our symphony societies 


est causes manager to turn his eyes in that 


direction 


and of our women’s clubs has gradually taken it 
wavy down into that immensely rich country. and 
there is a constant demand there for great artists, 
and even for seasons of opera No town better 
exemplifies this support than Los Angeles, which 
buys nearly every great artist who comes to Ameri 


took 


dollars for the Chicago Opera Company 


ca, and which, last in eighty-three 


season, 
thousand 
in one week 


(tf course, we cannot fail to realize the import 


the woman's club and of the activity of 


ance of 
life 
We might just as well acknowledge the truth of it; 


woman tn connection with our American musi 


they are doing everything for us and without them 


we would be at a standstill The wonderful, n 


American woman is showing 


~ 


telligent, independent 


the whole world what can be wccomplished bv con 
certed eftort \nd there is scarcely a town, evet 
of the smallest size, thro vhout the whol of the 
United States that has not now its woman's club, 


which interests itself, at least to some extent, an 


music and the 


symphony 


often to a very large extent, for 


other arts. They are the direct 


societies; they are the supporters of our concert 
} 


and they are probakly the lar; 


Sscasons, 


chasers of music and of musical instruments 
But all this does nm eans simplify the 
task of the manager 


} 


big artists require big guat 


antees, and it 1s otten dithcult for 1 Minagers to get 
these guarantees in time to lay out the tours. This 
s not because the oney 1s not torthcomung for 
such guarantees, but because these ‘ladies in the 
different towns and localitic have to get together 
and personally discuss the same, which takes tim 
his is true all over the « ntry, but in the great 
southwest tt is a still much more serio problen 
than elsewhere, because the cities out there are 
either too fat apart too close together 

Many of the larger cities along the Coast have 
extremely wealthy suburban districts which are. in 
reality, themselves the but are too close to the 
larger city to admit, as a general thing, of a 
envagement for th ame artist Consequently 
many I these smaller citi do not have halls 
ufhicient seatin pacity t ke a high pricee 
rtist, unless an exorbitant price for sea 
harged \nd then again many of the people who 
reside in the West, and especially in Southern ¢ 


torma, are Eastern people with interest in the 





port of the art activities their mn home co 
munities, and are extremely difficult to reach f 
the support of anythin their temporary Cal 
fornia h mes Thu iS the mest tut il t , 
the world 

L'nder the heading of the great Southw , 
perhaps fair to include the states of Color 
New Mexi l tah \rizon evada i | Cal 
tormia, ©)f these, of rse, ( ifornia is mi 
the most important, but the others have to be or 
sidered ( olor ick ha three citve ott 
Denver, with about 160,000 inhabitant Pruebl 

ith 25,000 inhabit t ind Colorad Si 
w.th 20.00% hese { r ke the other 

thi article re t per ' ' hit > ¢ ' 
will suffice ()f these three citi nly t ‘ 
to be ot iny esp i oncert il Lh 
Colorado Sprit eh low er hit , 
mu ical way cre re i | ti ' ‘ (,reel 
and Bouldet ese towns. but have ox 
ca mal concert ew Nie D SSE ie . 

it o 1O.00%K Of ! low pract ill 
nothin n pport 1 evada ha tw 
small citi Rem ! Crolcte r nh vivir ‘ 
cnvagement t tist { re hardl ort ! 
being Dp iced my the i] i porte ot the j 
sical art Utah ha ol ours¢ salt Lake ( 
with nearly 100,00 ibitant d this city sh 
1 great deal of m il ente prise tet , hay 
ow ng to the effort t certain musician vho mak 
their home ther In Ltal ilso the cit iQ 
en with near! «x thabttant mit in spite f 
its size, it 3 el fron cert standpoint 
\rizona has no town of more than 10,000 inhabi 
tants, but Pho crit wo or three concerts each 
yea! 

Now we come to Califor rt 1 ver 
portant State indeed, musically for lany rea 
Were it only not » t ‘ ed trom the more 
thickly inhabited portion f the L nited State ind 
better supported bh the tate Wmunedtate east of 
it, it would, perhaps, bx to do even more tha 
it is now doing lleaded b in Frat ’ wit 
its 400,000 inhabitants or i radi { he loca 
claim, its million), there are about ten citi 
California which are able to employ from time t 
time the greatest artists who travel over tl oon 
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has perhaps 200,000 inhabitants, 


figure is probably far below what th« 
there claim for it. Then there are 
100,000; Sacramento, with 40,000; 
Nn 20,000: San Jose, le re sno, Bakers- 


: 1 
1s ina Kaiverside, all 


of them exceed 


perous communities with populations in 


o rapidly that it is never safe at any time 


n estimate of their true size. 
vever, throughout the whole of the West, 
throughout the whole of this 


entirely a question of population, It 


been already sugge ted above, more 
pon the activity of the women’s clubs 
f the women who belong to those 
nay also depend to ne extent upon the 


en, but that is extremely difh 


all events, these small cities which 
entioned in California have proved them- 
to engage the finest and most expensive 
ough, in some cases—as, for 

‘ Kedland their population 

mal lhe reason of this is simply 
removed from large com 

ere music may be enjoyed, and are 
la ‘ number of wealthy people, 
them ( residents, others who only 
ert San Diego is not only fat 

he beaten track, but seems up to 

e to have shown very little musical 

0 { tld be it 1 xtremely 
‘ t] tho this seem 

‘ ell filled territory, it 1s in 
cad ¢ ( I uch an ¢ ESsively lar ¢ 
st Mpos ible to cover satis 

ert Way That is to say, there 
termediate towns, and the 

laree center to another are so long 

( ‘ en ¢, but exhausting to the 
ifficulty is especially true in the case 
here the transportation of a 

wople must be arranged for 

inothe itter which might just as 

o the artist as to the manager, and 
sssibilitv of loadine on these small 

on some of the larger communities, 
tain very limited number of artists 

one season. It very often hap 

of these small but rich cities of 
fort and indeed even in Los An 
tists are brought together in 

| that, as an actual matter of fact, 

( in yx ibly expect to do a really 

| ‘ imagers are all too prone 

to attempt to force upon the 

artists than the country 

tal e of, especially maller artists 

‘ n nati and international 
leed 1 ot the wild and 
tow of New Mexico, Nevada 

ble that only an artist of 

ional reputation can be satisfactorily 
\nd what the whole West wants, 

the whole West can use, is a goodly 
of the very highest class; of opera 

e best, of cout e, 1f po sible—but if 
hen something that is merely) 

rt In addition to the Chicago 
occasionally g@ets out there, 

( nit ny ] is been mmensely SUCCESS 
in even in Pasadena, 

ne robably had not more than 

nd this in spite of the fact that 

te followed directly on a series of 

( ere have also been a number 

ies, some of them giving 

pera,” and others giving a 

he lighter grand operas, comic 

edies, generally with fait 

te of the'fact that they had very little 
ttle oney ith which to advertise, 


ther poor and tawdry shows. There ts 


such a demand out there for music of any kind 
when the best cannot be had. 

It is well to understand that the reason of this 
demand is chiefly the impossibility for most of the 
people to come far enough East to enjoy any oppor- 
tunities of good music in the large Eastern cities. 
It used to be the case that very few of the great 
artists got as far as the Coast, but that has been 
taken care of in recent years almost too well. And 
this has given rise to an exaggerated idea, espe- 
cially on the part of the artists, of that western 
country Wonderful as that country is in its 
extraordinary growth, both in population and in 
wealth, it is yet not all that the artist imagines it to 
be. If America is the Promised Land, Southern 
California is even more so, or at least it seems like 
that to the traveling artist. So many stories have 
been told of the traveling artist being so enchanted 
with that country that he has immediately bought 
property and settled down out there, that one will 
find in many quarers the impression that a tour in 
\merica which does not include this great south- 
western country is hardly a satisfactory tour at all. 
Now that is a great mistake. It seems, speaking 
ex officio and not from the standpoint of the 
manager, whose opinions in this matter may differ 
vreatly from the ones here expressed, that the artist 
should become thoroughly well known and _thor- 
oughly well advertised in the East before attempt 
ing to tour the great Southwest. 

\nd yet in all this it would certainly be a mis- 
take to interpret what is here said as an attempt to 
decry this great southwestern country. There is no 
more progressive country in the United States, and 
it would not be at all surprising if, in a very few 
years, it gradually took the lead as an art center 
and as a home for artists. The great wealth of the 
country, the great wealth of many of these people 
who are immigrating to it from the East, and the 
large number of artists who take up their abode 
there on account of its wonderful climate, seem to 
vuarantee some such result as this. But for the 
manaver, the artist, and the teacher, it is a mistake 
to imagine that that country is at present an unlim: 
ited field of wealth. It is not, and for that we must 


wait. Let us watt with patience 


OUR STUDENTS IN EUROPE. 


lor the sake of the antithesis let us say that 
young American musicians want to go to Europe 
and old European musicians want to go to America. 
1] 


ture of Europe and the old European is after the 


ie young American is in quest of the art and cul- 


\merican dollar 
\s a rule the American student returns to his 
native land in spite of the attraction of European 
irt, and whenever possible the European artist re 
turns to Europe notwithstanding the lure of the 
golden west. It is impossible to consider this sub 
ject purely from a musical point of view. Patriot- 
ism has a very great deal to do with it. It is only 
right and proper that it should. We have very 
little regard for the man who is dead to the senti 
ment of home and native land. Sir Walter Scott's 
last Minstrel pours out contemptuous scorn on 
such a creature 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
Chis is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart kath ne'er within him burned 
\s home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
| 


Boundless his wealth as wish can claim: 


Despite those titles, power and pelf, 


Che wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dving, shall go down 


1 whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung 
It is seldom, however, that Americans are lacking 


in a love for the United States. In fact, they are 





more inclined to resent the affection a foreigner has 
for his native land and often seem to act as if the 
alien ought to be as enthusiastic for America as they 
are. 

There is no danger, then, that the American 
student abroad will forget the land of his birth. 
And, moreover, it is certain that there are excellent 
and unexcelled music teachers in America. The 
question naturally arises: “Is it necessary or de- 
sirable for the American student to go to Europe?” 

Well, to put it briefly, we reply that it is desirable, 
but not absolutely necessary. 

The man who judges of the attractions of a c-ty 
by the quality of the cigars and the condition of the 
wines he found there is not gaining much to broaden 
his mind. We have heard Englishmen say that 
they could put up with the inconvenience and un- 
pleasant experiences of New York if they could 
\nd we have fre- 
quently met Americans who complain of the un- 


only get decent food to eat. 


palatable boiled and unseasoned vegetables of Lon- 
don. Needless to say, if a traveler in foreign parts 
is to form his opinion of a strange land on a 
stomach basis he will return to his native land with 
joy, where he can revel in his pet soup and 
wreathe his face into smiles over his favorite and 
accustomed stew. All human beings when they go 
abroad are desirous of remodeling the manners 
and customs of the foreign lands to suit their own 
national tastes and fancies. 

The sooner the traveler gets over that inclinat‘on 
and learns to live like a native, the sooner will he 
understand the foreigners and profit from his resi- 
dence and sojourn abroad. Of course we do not 
mean that the student “in Rome should do as the 
Romans do” in the accepted sense of that remark. 
We cannot commend as exemplary the students 
who acquire such a taste for German beer that 
they can find satisfaction for their thirst only in 
Milwaukee or St. Louis. Let us leave gastronomy 
and ethics on one side for the present and cons‘der 
foreign travel merely from an educational point 
of view. 

We maintain that residence abroad is beneficial, 
but it must not be overdone. It must not last so 
long that the student loses his individuality and 
national characteristics. It is all very well for a 
young composer to learn the best of German mu- 
sical art, but to become a little foreign imitation of 
a German composer is fatal. The most serious 
charge against Rubinstein is that he lost his 
Russian character as a composer by being too Ger- 
man. And what would Grieg and Sullivan have 
been as imitation Germans. We mention these 
two composers because they were fellow students 
together in Leipsic. Yet neither of them lost those 
national characteristics which distinguish them, 

\t one time there was considerable outcry in 
Paris against the practice of the French Govern- 
ment in sending the prize composer of the Conserv- 
atoire for a three year residence in Rome. 

But Gounod strenuously defended the custom. 

He pointed out that there was no city in the world 
to equal Rome in its appeal to the imagination of 
the young composer. The stupendous historical 
past, the architectural magnificence of modern as 
well as of ruined Rome, the blue and purple of the 
sky, and the exhilarating beauty of the surrounding 
country, made the Eternal City of the Seven Hills a 
powerful stimulant to the imagination. But of 
course if an unimaginative man from America goes 
to Rome to look for running water in his bedroom, 
a telephone on every wall and table, eggs fried on 
both sides, clam chowder, buckwheat cakes with 
maple syrup, and fireworks on the Fourth of July, 
he is bound to be disappointed in old Rome. 

Twenty-seven centuries of history are no com- 
pensation to the unimaginative man who dislikes 
macaroni and garlic. 

Singers often overdo foreign training. It is all 
very well to learn the real Teutonic lilt and warmth 
of sentiment in German lieder, to acquire bel canto, 

and to perfect one’s self in French diction, pro- 
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vided the thing is not carried to such a ridiculous 
extreme that it becomes unnatural and unpleasant 
to sing in the English language, which the vast ma- 
jority of Americans call their mother tongue 

Then again, there are students, so-called, who 


\sia, 


vr all the musical art 


might just as well go to Europe, Africa. or 
remain in the United States fi 
they will ever learn. They come back from Leip 
say “Ach, so!” 


plenty of beer, but they 


sic with long hair, and drink 


are not equal to the aver 


age music student at any American musical insti 


tution. 
The student who profits, and profits enormously, 
by residence abroad is the one who has had a good, 


long, and thorough training by the best American 


teachers, and who goes to Europe somewhat in 


the same condition as the prize composer of the 


Paris Conservatoire when he is sent to Rome. 7 


send the young composer to Rome first and then 


give him his Paris Conservatoire training afte! 
wards would be hardly less foolish than it is t 
allow young, untrained and uneducated students to 


go to Europe. They can get the most profit from 


Europe only when they have had the best training 
America can give. 

The astronomer learns his mathematics first be 
fore he attempts to measure the moon 

But having mastered the technic of his scienc 
he can then with profit travel to a distant land in 
order to get another point of view and measure his 
The 


much like that of the astronor 


angles. case of the music student is very 


ner 


as quoted 
are like 


pimples; they come and go; they are impurities in 


Tue statement of lrank Damrosch, 


in the daily that “ragtime tunes 


press, 


the musical system which must be gotten rid of 


before it may be considered clean,” is just exactly 
what may be expected from a foreigner with for 


eign ideals which seem to have been retained, in 


this case, in spite of a long residence in America 


No one cares to defend ragtime, but it must be 


acknowledged that America has never yet produced 
which has made its 


any other form of musi 


to the 


way 


same extent in Europe against European 


competition. In other forms of music we have cer 


tainly failed to make our way in foreign countries. 


The reason of this is not far to seek, and is simply 


that in other musical Ines American composers 


have shown no absolutely American individuality. 
Ragtime may be coarse, and it may be vulgar, and 
it may be very bad artistically, but it certainly pos 
sesses individuality and that is one of the most im- 
features in successful form of art 


portant every 


endeavor whether high or low. Whether or not 
ragtime is to be the foundation of the great 
American School of Music, it is at the present 
time impossible for any one to say. That folk 


songs worthy of the name may arise in this idiom 


is certainly not impossible. If they do, we may 
depend upon it that composers in some future time 
will make use of these folksong idioms in their 
classical compositions just as nearly all of the 
great masters of the past made use of the folk 
songs of their own countries. Were Mr. Dam 


rosch a true American with true American sym 


least be 


which 


quoted above 


pathies, he would at possessed of that 
spirit of American humor 


as that 


would make any 


such statement impossible 


representations of “Parsifal” in the form 


the 


THI 
Coliseum has 


all of the 


London 


by nearly 


of moving pictures at 
aroused an indignant protest 
musical papers of Europe. It appears, however, 
that the pictures are complete and worthy of the 
hestra of 


subject, and the music is played by an orc 


sixty musicians. We fail to see why the poor man 
and the general public should be denied this cer 


tainly not unwholesome form of art. 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN COMPOSER? 
In the notice of the latest prize offer of the Na 


tional Federation of Musical Clubs, it is stated that 


“the competition is open only to composers born 
within the United States of America, or those born 
of American parentage in foreign countries.” T) 

Musicat Courrer libretto prize states that “the 


librettist must be a citizen the United States 


his was suggested 


by a similar clause in the opera 
competition of the National Federation of Musical 
Musicat Covurier’s “Progre 


lepartment it is sta 


Clubs. In Tut 
American Music” « 


posers not born in the United States are ineligibl 


for THe Musicat Courter list.” 
here seems to be a good deal of confusion in 
this. This latest prize offer of the National Feder 





LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of Ameri- 
can composers to obtain a suitable libretto 
for the $10,000 prize competition offered by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
The Musical Courier offers a prize of $200 
for the best libretto on an American subject 
which shall conform to the regulations of 
the above mentioned prize competition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the 
United States; 

II—The opera must be grand opera, one, 
two or three acts, but must be of such 
length that the entire performance will not 
exceed three and one-quarter hours includ- 
ing intermissions ; 

III—The libretto must be in English, 
and the text be worthy of the sponsorship 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Since the completed opera, words and 
music, must be submitted to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs before August 
I, 1914, and the time for such a work is 
relatively short, the librettos to be sub- 
mitted for The Musical Courier prize must 
be received by us before October 31, 1913; 
and the prize will, if possible, be awarded 
before November 30, 1913. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the 
author. The Musical Courier arrogates to 
itself no rights of any kind whatsoever. In 
order that the requisite anonymity should 
be preserved, the name of the author of the 
winning libretto will be made public, but 
not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto 
desires, The Musical Courier will make an 
effort to place him in communication with 
a composer who will set the work to music. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that 
The Musical Courier Prize is in no way 
associated with the prize offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 
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| 4, 1913 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, th 

t f | M . Courter had 
any acquaintances and making 


y t al sea elsewhere 

Minneapolis and 

Visiting the Twin Cities 

portunity to the representative 

| to write a little history 

{ I t prominent musicians 

CER HOFFER 

e f we losely the history of music 


he rise and fall of orches 


sighted citizens sensed the ability of the man and placed 
the means at his disposal to start the orchestra. Today a!l 
sorts of men and women, rich and poor, attest their faith 
and admiration as guarantors and subscribers to the all 
compelling force of the man whose name has become a 
household word in Minneapolis and the Northwest. 

And now the country at large has awakened to the fact 
that Emil Oberhoffer is a musical force to be reckoned 
with, and from coast to coast there is an ever increasing 
demand to hear the orchestra under its renowned leader. 
More than that, Mr. Oberhoffer has given to the city of 
Minneapolis a fame and prestige it never possessed before. 
Formerly it was only known as a city of flour mills, now 





the following list of dates and artists for the twelve Friday 
concerts to be given by the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, during the season 
1913-14: 

First concert, October 24, Putnam Griswold, baritone. 

Second concert, November 7, Richard Czerwonky, violinist and con 
certmaster of the orchestra 

Third concert, November 21, Katharine Goodson, pianist 

Fourth concert, December 5, Johanna Gadski, soprano 

Fifth concert, December 19, Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, solo, 
cellist of the orchestra 

Sixth concert, January 2, Eugen Ysaye, violinist 

Seventh concert, January 16, Julia Claussen, contralto 

Kighth concert, January 30, Fritz Kveisler, violinist. 

Ninth concert, February 13, Teresa Carrefio, pianist 








ST. P‘UL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Walter H. Rothwell, conductor 
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it is known as a city of culture and refinement. Minne- 
apolis today is the Boston of the West. 

The orchestra is now in its eleventh season and is main- 
tained by an annual guarantee of $65,000 a year. It has 
eighty players, gathered from the musical centers of the 
world, all under regular salary, and rehearsals are held 
daily 

The season 1912-13 was a notable one, with a record o! 
186 concerts given during a period of thirty-two weeks, 
divided as follows: the home season of twenty-three 
weeks, with twelve symphony, twenty-one popular, six 
young people's concerts and thirty-seven out of town con- 
certs. Then followed a spring tour of nine weeks, begin 
ning April 6 and ending June 7, during which the orches- 
tra played 109 concerts in fifty-two cities located in twelve 
States of the Union and one Province of Canada 

The eleventh season (1913-14) opens Friday, October 24. 
and closes Sunday. March 29, with the same number of 
concerts in the home series as last year. Arrangements 
have also been completed for another Eastern tour—the 
third—to include in addition to New York, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Ithaca, N. Y.: Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Cleveland, Columbus, Oberlin, Ohio; Wheeling. 
W. Va.; Detroit and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Chicago, Ill, and 
Milwaukee, Wis 

The Orchestral Association of Minneapolis announces 





Tenth concert, February 20—Harold Bauer, pianist 
Eleventh concert, March 13, Mischa Elman, violinist 
Twelfth concert, March 27, Emma Loeffler, sopran 


Tue NortTHwestern CONSERVATORY. 

The Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Art and Ex- 
pression at Minneapolis has won a position among the lead 
ing musical institutions that is distinctive. The enterprise 
and civic pride of the city of Minneapolis have attracted 
nation wide attention and universally favorable comment 
In this thriving metropolis of the Northwest, the North- 
western Conservatory has been recognized among the vital 
factors in the development of musical and artistic culture. 
Through an active life of twenty-eight years and particu- 
lary in more recent years, the conservatory has not been 
content merely to keep pace with the demands of the com- 
munity. It has chosen to be a leader in musical and artistic 
vctivities. In consequence of its genuine progressive pol- 
icy the fame of the institution has reached far beyond its 
local boundaries. To explain the strength of such an in 
stitution one looks for: certain definite ideals that have 
made growth possible. To point to some of these, a special 
aim has been made to create a proper atmosphere. Rea’iz- 
ing that Americans formerly thought it necessary to seck 
musical education abroad, not wholly for the purpose of 
finding good teachers (good teachers have heen available 
in America), but to secure an environment that would 
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make for ail round artistic development; a further aim 


has been made to build up a stable organization and en 


courage such activities as would, in themselves, produce 


the 


| l musical 


ior student body 1 desirabie atm sphe re lor 
and artistic studies. 

[he Conservatory is htt y located on Nicollet ave 
nie In commodious, tasietuily turnisnhed studios, with d 


recital hall, spacious reception halls and numerous practice 


rooms. Not only are there facilities in the matter of space 
at the Northwestern the school is 


equipped with first class instruments 


Conservatory, ut 


A proper atmosphere cannot be secured unless pupils are 


afforded opportunities to hear the best music. Artists of 


the caliber of Fannie Bloomfield Zeis!er and Leopold Go 


dowsky have been brought by the Conservatory to the city 


and the pupils given complimentary privileges. Further 


opportunity to hear good music is afforded by the faculty 


including pupils’ recitals, several of which are given eac! 
week in the year. 
The correlation of related 


the ( 


arts is always desirable and 
nservatory 1s unu 





in that it has a very strong 


rt department as well as a thriving dramatic school. The 


varied interests created in various lines of artistic endeavor 


go to foster and umong the 


stimulate broad sympathy 


students. Student organizations and public events, 


afford a 


individual 


suc 


as recitals, operatic and dramatic performances 


valuable adjunct to the personal training of 
short, the 


teachers. In student has a desirable environ 


ment for his work which no isolated studio could hope to 





provide. A marked characteristic of this instiuttion is that 
it fits its students for a vocation. It has a complete ct 
riculum which prepares its students to go out upon the 


completion of courses and make their livelihood. The fac 


culty of the Northwestern Conservatory is made up of 


no taste for dramatic performances above vaudeville or 


musical comedies. In the operatic department several op 


eras are studied each season. Students are given the op 


portunity of public appearances at one of the local theaters 





of Minneapolis, where performances are given in costu 
full 
nd presented 


he Mikado” and “The Chimes of Normandy.’ 


and with orchestra Among operas recently studi 


were Faust ‘Martha” “Fra Diavol 
The dramatic department has won like activity. Besides 
giving many light farces, the department has to its credit 
several classic plays, which have been staged with student 
talent and which have attracted most favorable comment 
Among the classics presented in recent years are 
She 


locally. 
The School for Scandal,” 
meo and Juliet” and “Richelieu 


Stoops to Conquer Rx 


Among the modern plays 





there have been presented the following Mrs. Dane's De 
fense, The Hour Giass,” “Joseph Entangled I 
Servant in the House.” A number of the recent grad 


ates of the dramatic school are at present filling 


important 


professional engagements. 


The Conservatory offers unusual facilities for the trai 
ing of teachers. Besides receiving instruction of the hig! 
est quality students are given, in several branches, the 


classes being prt 


teaching, model 
Normal 


portunity of practice 


vided for this purpose classes are offered in 


; 


public school music, public school drawing and art, pian 


voice, domestic science and domestic art, physical training 
and expression 


Che director of each department is an artist or specialis 


»f distinction and he is assisted by a full corps of able 
instructors. Among the directors of the department are 
Frederick Fichtel, graduate of the Royal Academy of Mu 
sic, Munich, Germany, piano department; Arthur A. Voge 


sang, former tenor of the Metropolitan English opera 
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ORCHESTRA 
conductor 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
Emil Oberhoffer, 





exce.Jent teachers, the institution depends upon its 
wn merit to attract students rather that upon one or tw 
personalities who may contribute little toward the actual 


education of the pupils 

The affiliation of 
Stanley College makes it unique among educational insti 
in the Northwest 


offer its students supplementary instruction along academic 
| 


the Northwestern Conservatory with 


tutions unique in that it is enabled to 


lines. By this arrangement the Conservatory offers class 
work in subjects like psychology, history, literature, Ger 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, et These subjects are 
taught by college bred men and women, Students of music 
and art are thus able to secure the great advantage of 
strengthening their scholarship while pursuing artistic 
study. 

The Northwestern Conservatory has attracted much at 


performances, both 





tention because of its noteworthy 


Since 1910 eighteen public 


Thess 


ferings ranging from good farce 


dramatic pro 
lute d of 


comedy and light opera 


operatic and 


ductions have been given series have inc 


ven at p pular prices there 


to Shakespearean tragedy. G 


productions have had a real educational va'ue and have 


given to high school students, Conservatory pupils, and 


other young people of the city an opportunity to disprove 
the statement often made that young people today have 





Company, voice department; Stanley Robert Avery, organ 


lately violinist 


The 


department of public school drawing and art is in charg 


department: Heinrich Rittmeister, first 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, violin department 


of Walton Pyre, former instructor of the expression de 
partment at the University of Wisconsin, stage director 
Walter Skinner and other dramatic artists 


for 


Olive Adele Evers is both president of the Northwester: 


Conservatory of Music and of Stanley College 

Witttam AND Marcaret MacPuan 
Among the best known violinists in the Northwest cat 
be mentioned William MacPhail, a performer of extraor 
dinary gifts and attainment. Mr. MacPhail is not only 
known as an executant. but also as an excellent teacher 
Since returning from four years’ study in the musical 
centers of Europe, Mr. MacPhail’s musical activities have 


been many and important in the concert field as well as 


in the studio, where he has achieved marked success as an 
When appearing as sol 


two of 


exponent of the Sevcik method 





ist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Mr. MacPhail 


of execution, dignity of expression 


its regular concerts received high 


for his brilliancy 
Among the musical treats of Minne- 


William and Margaret 


sound musicianship 
apolis are the sonata recitals of 


the n 


mut mm 


Minneapol 
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ntion ¢ 


Symphony 


was 
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here to give a little history « 





tes for the programs of rtists of the first order in a concert at the Chicago Orchestra Hall, The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra was founded during the 
the Minneapolis representa and caused a sensation, Since then Mr, Van Vliet has appeared summer of 1906, and since then it has continued to progress 

” cae “ e succes F umber of our grez ties dividual . os. 6 " i 
} i - + 6 an re bn ih g << - “ he a sa rapidly, until it is now on a par of excellency with the 

ncerts or recitals, and as soloist with iT inneapolis Symphony * > 2 as “ 
; , Orchestra and a great many other organizations best symphony orchestras in America. Chevalier N. B. 
; Ihere are two genres of musical performers with which each Emanuel was the first conductor and had charge of the 
} nneapolis teacher ve their great particular following wherever heard. There are orchestra for two seasons. At the beginning of the sea- 
D be P on y sevet a] e vituoso and the scholarly artist One 15 a brilliant executant son of 1908 1909 Walter H. Rothwell was secured and has 
yea . the other, the penetrating interpreter The former dazzles you ' : 3 ci } 
<a n of teach “ e the other quietly but firmly convinces you But the excep been the conductor continuously since that time. At the 
done most interesting work, tional pertormers are those who combine the qualities of the bril end of the season just concluded he was re-engaged for 
nding of the construction of iant virtuoso with those of the scholarly interpreter In this class another period of three years. Mr. Rothwell just previous 
P yn, memorizing sight f the all too few belongs np gee Van yp ig this is allt, his taking charge in St. Paul was Henry W. Savage's 
be appreciated as the repertory of the cello is generally : - 

embers of her class AE IG ; ie ; ‘ 7 star conductor. He will be remembered as the conductor 

1 to be limited and especially adapted for mere virtuose ex 2 . 
t is stimulated by those of  ploitatior A cello recital such as given by Mr. Van Vliet will Of Mr. Savage’s production of “Parsifal” in English and 

coll ind whose prepara thoroughly convince anyone as well of the superficiality of such a later of “Madama Butterfly.” 
t s of the ofounc dis 1 usicg 7 ‘ of . : . 

ell as by those doing osition as of the profound and discerning musical erudition of Mr. Rothwell is one of the leading symphony conductors 
€ art . . . 
i I er t rou A child of music, Cornelius Van Vliet began his studies at six, of the day and has received esesned offers to take charge os 
learning several instruments, but from the age of nine specializing Nd build up other orchestras just as he has so successfully 
ith her pupils. The for cello work. His teachers were such men as Professor Eberk done with this one, but he is heart and soul in the organiza- 


tion that he has been with for the 
past five years and has refused them 
all. He is of English-German 
parentage and has a home in Vien 
na. Mr. Rothwell has composed 
songs and piano music. He is a 
pupil of the Vienna Royal Academy 
and of Eysstein-Fuchs, Thuille and 
Schillings. Mr. Rothwell served as 
conductor in several German cities 
and was first conductor of the 
Royal Opera at Amsterdam. He 
wes assistant to Mallor at 
Hamburg, and was offered the 
post of conductor of the 
Frankfurt Opera, which he refused 
in order to come to St. Paul. He 
was invited by Mengelberg as guest 
conductor of Amsterdam. Mr. Roth- 


, W well was born in London, England, 
on September 22, 1872. The St 
Paul Symphony Orchestra is sup- 
ported by an annual guaranty fund 
of $50,000. During the first season 
only seven symphony concerts were 
given, but this was increased to ten 
\ the following year, and the same 
number have been given for the past 
' six seasons, and will be the rule 
I ue again this coming season. The con- 
Thur certs (with the exception of the 
was | first year) were all given in the 
r udvancing t Auditorium, a municipally owned 
wt - building and one of the finest large 
tin. concert halls in the United States 
, 7 y It has a seating capacity of 32,0co 
. Ate The first spring tour of the St 
Paul Symphony Orchestra was 
‘ Gl made in 1911, when the organization 
R visited fifty-six cities in the Middle 
West, East and Canadian North 
N 19 west and gave 110 concerts. This 
| , tour lasted nine and one half weeks 
and extended into Western Canada, 
Calgary and Edmonton, through 
=a y Moffett Stu North and South Dakota, Minne 
EMIL OBERHOFFER ; : ; ; 
“ie Cecidiiakec,: Sheemnaaiaa Milanese Gelli sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
' Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York 
J : d work has been 1f Rotterdam, and Professor Mossel, of Amsterdam, while the names and ended in the Northern Peninsula of Michigan. This 
vi f Mengelberg, Winderstein, Nedbal, Sibelius, Colonne, Mahler and — was one of the first occasions of a Western musical or 
Weingartner, through his fruitful association with them, are like ganization invading the East. The tour was a decided suc 
Cox milestones in his development as musician and artist Mr. Van a ) aay " 
leh in @ Smee ae ena ein ee ie baleen oe was cess from all points of view It established the St. Paul 
rt managing ofhce his desire to learn to know America Americans that caused him Symphony Orchestra at once as one of the few leading 
il activities to realize a long-harbored e here. And he will not de symphonic bodies in the country. It was an artistic tri 
lity will be opened part before he has seen at heard everything he wishes to, or umph of no mean importance, as it afforded 50,000 people 
. : before h As en heard everywhere And to hear him is to ap r 7 ee AE, ae ran 
next concert wil eciate him. Of @ faultless. resourceful and brilliant technic, Mr, im different parts of the country a chance to realize what 
wit! vices. Alic Van Vliet possesses a tone of phenomenal power and sweetness, St. Paul could do musically, and brought the orchestra into 
‘ ccasi while his pose in playing is a rare combination of well calculated high repute in the musical world. During the winter sea 
Anna Allison ree and natural ease, THis unfailing purity of intonation is @ oon of 1911-12 Mr. Rothwell and his musicians appeared in 
} eno! andl At a, en of M Van Viiet’s type who accomplish something fo Duluth, Minn. ; Dubuqus, la ; Des Moines, la.; Milwaukee, 
place ot ey ng of genuine art appreciation in this country, and his Wis. and in two performances of “The Messiah” at Chi 
( vill ist ng was a valuable acquisition for lovers and promoters of a cago with the Apollo Club. 
\ \ ‘ ica ‘ It is the intention of the management to have the orches- 
Watrer H. Roruwet tra appear in the nearby cities of Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
M Journal, wrote lie Musica Courter representative also found St. consin and Dakota. Returning to musical St. Paul, it is 
Van Vhiet Paul's teachers and musicians actively engaged in giving of interest also to notice that the patronage at all concerts 
\ ne the lessons, St. Paul, too, can well be proud of its various or has steadily increased from year to year, and the past sea 
' ganizations, of which first of all comes the St. Paul Or sons average 2,850 per performance for the evening con 


of eighty musicians, which has certs and 2,270 for the Sunday afternoon popular concerts. 
ason. It might be in order right In addition to this, two series are given each year. At a 
f that remarkable organization. special concert for young people and for several others the 
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Auditorium Building was thrown open and an at 
and teachers was 


entire 
tendance of some 15,000 school children 


registered. Among the noted artists who have appeared as 
with the St 
following: Ferruccio Busoni, H 


field Zeisler, Rothwell-Wolf, 
Josef Hofmann, Xaver Scharwenka, Leopold Godowsky, 


soloists Paul Symphony Orchestra are the 
irold Bauer, Fannie Bloom- 
Elizabeth Rudolph Ganz, 
Homer, Olga Samaroff, Emilio de Go 
gorza, George Hamlin, Marcella Sembrich, Lillian Nordica 
Alice Nielsen, Antonio Scotti, Riccardo 


Madame Melba, Kirkby-Lunn, Schumann-Heink, 


Emil Sauer, Louwise 


Emma Eames, 


Martin, 





LIMA O'BRIEN, 
\ccompanist 
Boris Hambourg, Hess, Clarence Whitehill, John McCor 
Mischa Ysaye, Mesdames Alda 
De Cisneros, Gadski, Gluck, Miller and Kathleen 


mack, Elman, Eugen 
Christin 
Parlow. 

At the 


eighteen are given each 


Sunday afternoon popular concerts, of which 


season, some of the soloists are 
drawn from the orchestra's personnel, some are local sing 
ers and instrumentalists, but the major part represent im 
ported artists, such as Albert Spalding, Petschnikoff, Ar- 
thur Middleton, Marion Green, Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, 
etc. 


Mr. 


of September with new material for programs that he has 


Rothwell will return from Europe the latter part 


and re 





been purchasing this summer, -arsals will begin in 


October. The first concert will occur on the evening of 


November 5 and ten will be given between then and March 
10. A popular concert will be given each Sunday afternoon 
The 


November 5, Putnam Gris- 


for eighteen consecutive weeks. dates and soloists 


for the evening series follows 


wold; November 18, Margaret Matzenauer; December 2, 


Maggie Teyte; December 16, Harold Bauer; December 31, 

Frances Alda; January 13, Carl Flesch; January 27, Leo 

Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolf; February 

24, Edmund Foerstel, and March 10, John 
Ed Stein is the 


Orchestra. 


Slezak; February 10, 
McCormack 


manager of the St. Paul Symphony 


Lima O’Brien, 


Paul 


interesting 


Lima O'Brien, the well known St accompanist and 


impresaria, gave the writer a very interview 


When asked the story of her young career she answered 
what to answer 


that Mrs 


accompaniment 


I don't know 
start, but in truth 


“It is such a sad tale that 
or where to 
Hoffmann 


field and has helped me greatly. | 


will say 
encouraged me to go into the 
have coached with her 
Then when Coenraad V. Bos was in St. Paul 
with Dr. Willner, I played for him and he also encouraged 


a good deal. 
me to continue to work as an accompanist. Rudolph Ganz 
was most kind and I learned a lot f 
this I 


from him. Other than 


don't know what to tell you. My name, of course 
must tell you that I am not French, but an Irish-Canadian 
by birth, descended aristocratic O’Brien of 


County Clare, Ireland—a fact of which I am very proud, 


from the real 








as I am also of my good sense of humor. I am glad 
Irish.” 
Miss 


for Riccardo Martin last season, will 


O’Brien, who successful 





assist another world 
renowned artist this coming season 


Leopotp BRUEN NER. 


No record of the musical life and achievement of St 
/ 


Paul would be complete without some mention of Leopold 


Bruenner, the accomplished director of the Choral Art 


Society. Mr. Bruenner, besides holding this important of 
fice, is also director of the Mozart Cl and enjoys the 
distinction of having one of the largest classes in piano in 


the State of Minnesota. Many well equipped students hav 


passed from his studio to the larger studios abroad, while 
several of his pupils hold enviable positions in the teaching 
field Paul 


Society that Bruenner is known outside 


and concert But it is as director of the St 


Choral Art best 


of his State and city, and rightly so, for together 


St. Paul Symphony Orchestra and the Schubert C 
holds a most lace in the musical life of 


society important p 


the community 
The Choral Art 


auspices of the Schu 


Society was recently taken under the 


vert, whose 


wise and larseeing presi 





MARGARET DREW 


dent, Mrs. Warren Briggs, recognized in the former one 
of St. Paul's best musical assets. The Choral Art Society 
is but one of the several local institutions lor some year 
past that owes its existence and success to the Schubert 
Club. 

At the last meeting of the Minnesota Music Teachers 


Association, which took place in Duluth, Minn. Leopold 


Bruenner, of St. Paul, was elected president of the con 
vention 
As an artistic body the Choral Art Society has grown 


under the capable direction of Leopold 


Is high in the 


and broadened 


until today it stane rea'm of choral 


Bruenner, 


achievement. Its public appearances have been events of 


rare interest 


The men and women who compose its mem ership are a 


body of self consecrated musicians wl work assiduously 
in behalf of the highest musical idea's The character of 
their work is of a sort that can be f ippreciated only 
by those who have some idea of the difficulties that beset 


their efforts 
of the 


A capella singing and the perfect rendition 


works of the great masters who wrote for such 


ensemble, are matters, the deepest importance of which can 


only be actually felt by those who have been e& 


this important branch of choral art. To all music loving 


people, however, the Choral Art Society has made a strong 
appeal 


The 


history of the St. Paul Choral Art Society i 


one of years of gradual growt! Through the never failing 
and unself sh cle votion of Le x ld Br nner a re markal ‘ 
record for work and achievement has been made 
Euiry Grace Kay 
Another interesting experience in St. Paul was the n 


terview with Emily Grace 


Kay, 


singing, history, theory 


nstructor in harm ny 


sight and 


Miss 


appreciation of 
public 


music, 


school music. Kay, who is a 






servatory f Mus } 1 whic she is 
graduated. She s the ’ t six 
under | a Elsor ) George W 
Chadwick and Sarah Ek. Newma fege i Sa 
el W. Cok Miss Kay w veral years Supervisor 
I P K Scl M i ga ate teaching in 
pian at Niles, \ } I » ve she was tor 
nusic at Webb City ¢ cz We ( vy, M i 1 
same position at Greenville College, Greet ‘ | 
r Six years Since x7 Miss Kay : ate ent 
> Paul whet sive s re a is re t : 
cians and imstructors 

When asked for some informatior y the writ Mis 
Kay said There is not very much in the hf f a tea 1 
to tell about, and you will not find very m f interest 
in the story of my hfe Therefore | preter weak t 
y about others than 1 elf and pt ably y in g 
from others what y want to get fr ‘ When asked 
i it the M. M \. « ! n 1 DD Miss Ka 
said Wur conventiot p tix wa \ pl i 
n ally the most profitable we have « ] i m 
Ur. Storrs, who w en at u t ol 
the conventior \s myself | i ire tt pia 
Round Tab! t wa A ive ! rron t 

t was learned that M Kay Ww in active rile tt 
> thert Club and la vear ft k a lea t 

n the « catior rirraitte \ i t 
young pe ‘ rohe M Kay W 

ram notes to t ‘ ' ’ 
two | S< j ' ' 

st c AS it 





M Kay t | ire in t ufimann | 
her private re et 7 nt ave Paul 
Mi I pe t ’ 
Probably one of the 1 t f i 
1¢ United Stat I bre \ f 
Paul I remarka ¥ who \ t 
t coast a t ria « r ta 
! any 1 t t “ rl eat irt t ‘ ] { 
r manag ! I crew 4 f 1 
Paul under Sr nce et y 
then not only the i f ur 
hithert nknowr ef " wel t 


Pianist 


Pupil of 
Ferruccio Buseal) 


EMILY GRACE KA 


LECTURE-RECITALS 
137 Fairmont Ave.. St. Pawi, Mina. Studio: 404 Schiffman Buliding 


GIUSEPPE DISTINGUISHED (TALIAN 
bits stances RH NI PIANIST 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Direction: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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to Mrs. Snyder, their first laurels in 

ee von Six easons of grand opera 

¢ the Metropolitah of New York 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Com 

I ] | ny Orchestra, the city’s chief 
reely thr rh Mrs. Snyder 





the few who personal y raised 

fi t made that body possible. Mrs 

j rst season, at the close of which she 
ing duties of her studio work 

Mrs. Snyder, who was a pupi 

llorence is few if any rivals in the North 











CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 
Macbeth, the yprano who has recently 
n by the brilliancy and beauty of her 
for several years a pupil of Mrs. Sny 
r, W W spend the winter in China with 


ish University there, will 





ry in the spring in time to manage a 


vera in St. Paul by the Chicago Grand 


McCiure BeL_lows 
Be W musical and dramatic critic of the 
bre und St. Paul Dispatch has done 
he cause of music in the Northwest. Mr. Bel 
ny editor and critic for the two large pa 
\ correspondent for Tur Musicat Cov 
r oys an enviable distinction as a teacher 
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of the voice. His class in this important branch of music 
is a large one. Mr. Bellows as a lecturer on musical sub- 
jects and the drama is much in demand throughout the 
country. Incidentally one of the largest and most inter- 
esting collections of artistic souvenirs and autographs in 
the Northwest belongs to Mr. Bellows. These include per- 
sonal letters and signed photographs to himself sent by 
such distinguished lights as the late Jules Massenet, Saint 
Saéns, Puccini, Strauss, and others. Mr. Bellows, who is 
well known in the East and in Europe, where he resided 
for several years, came from New York to St. Paul some 
two years ago. 
Cart BoHNEN. 

Carl Bohnen is a portrait painter, well known to the ma 
jority of the important musical and dramatic celebrities 
who travel in this country. Mr. Bohnen has gained envi 
able distinction by his remarkable black-and-white portra't 
drawings from life reproduced in many of the leading 
magazines and periodicals of the world. The intimate and 
personal quality of the character he portrays makes Bohn 
en's work not only a very live but psychic interpretation 
as well. Mr. Bohnen, who is at present residing in St 
Paul, makes frequent visits to other cities for sittings and 
is contemplating going abroad soon for a few years to 
perfect his art. He is American born of a German father 
and a French mother. He is a most interesting person 





RECITAL HALL, MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


nd numbers among his intimate friends some of the lead 


ing artists and literary men of the country 
VUINNEAPOLIS ScHoct cr Music, 


\nother interesting visit of the representative was made 
it the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
\rt, which is acknowledged to be the leading school of the 
Northwest The remarkable development and growth of 
the Minneapolis School during the past six years has placed 
this institution among the most prominent institutions of 
its kind in America. During the past vear this school en 
ro.led more than twelve hundred students. Of course, it 
is true that numbers do not prove the test of a school’s 
quality, but the large and increasing attendance is a suffi 
cient guarantee that students are receiving serous consid 
eration and courteous attention, not only from the direc 
tors and management, but also from their teachers and 
members of the taculty 

The school is iccated in a region that for some time has 
been known to be an important commercial center. Dur 
ing the past few years the city of Minneapolis has taken 
its place as one of the leading art and musical centers 
lhe school is particularly fortunate in having the building 
it occupies. Located near the center of the city, just off 
the noisy main streets, it is within easy walking distance 
of the auditorium, theaters, large churches, and the pub 
lic library The building was especially designed for a 
school of this sort, and not only contains a large number 
if pleasant and roomy studios and a two-manual pedal pipe 
organ for the use of students, but also a recital hall with 
a seating capacity of five hundred and with a large and 
completely equipped stage for acting and opera. It is the 
best building for a conservatory in the Northwest, and 
is used exclusively by this school. 

The success of a school depends in a large measure upon 
its faculty. Forty-eight instructors are now engaged in 
the several departments and the list comprises the names 
of a large number who are widely known as artists and 
teachers 

The directors, William H. Pontius and Charles M. Holt, 
are progressive in artistic education. Mr. Pontius, him- 
self, heads the list of teachers in the voice department. He 
is known as a highly trained musician and pedagogue who 





has made the scientific study of the voice his specialty. 
Mrs. G. W. Critten, Mrs. Sumter Calvert and Stella 
Spears are other successful teachers in the vocal depart- 
ment. 

Distinguished artists head the piano department also 
They are Giuseppe Fabbrini, from the Naples Conserva 





GIUSEPPE FABBERINI, 
Instinguished Italian pianist in recitals, St. Paul, April ro; 
Minneapolis, April 15 


tory, and very well known as a pianist and composer; 
Harrison Wall Johnson, a disciple of Busoni and a pianist 
of distinction; Oda Birkenhaver and Signa Olsen, both 
experienced teachers and pianists; Gertrude Hul, Hor 
tense Pontius-Camp, Edna Brunius Funk, Joyce Hazel 
Hertley, Stella Spears, Margaret Hicks, Alma Ekstrom 





CARL BOHNEN, 
Artist 


and Helen Carpenter. Three new teachers are to be added 
to the piano and theory departments, the announcements 
to be made later. 

The Public School Music Course is under the direction 
of Mary L. Coffin. She had charge of a similar course at 
the University of Minnesota. Jean Koch, of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, is one of the leading teachers 
in the violin department; Ruth Anderson, who has won 
fame as a concert violinist, has been recently added to the 
faculty. Norma Williams and Ebba Sundstrom, two mem 
bers of the faculty, will continue their successful work 
with the students of violin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt direct the department of 
oratory and acting. Mr. Holt is a graduate of the Emer- 
son College in Boston and also of the University; he is 
considered one of the best teachers in the country today 














ALICE 


PARIS: Grand 
Opera, Opera- 
Comique, Gaité 
Lyrique. 








“THE NEW QUEEN OF SONG" 


VERLET 


In America Season 1913-14 


Address, care of Musical Courier 


“The art of Mile. Veriet is well-nigh perfect.”"—Daily Express. 

“A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”"—-Morning Post. 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone."—Morning Advertiser. 
“Her voice is a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today."— Hull Times. 
“There is gold of the purest in Mile. Verlet’s voice.”—Daily Express 
“Mile. Verlet has been christened “The French Tetrazzini.’"—Daily Mirror. 
“Her appearance may be considered in every way a triumph.”—The Tatler 
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OTTLOW 


REICHS STR. 103 WESTEND--BERLIN 
Steluway Piano Used 


MUNICH 
HERMANN Concert Pianist and 
“Lesohetizky method" 
94 KAULBACH STR 


ELEANOR HAZZARD 


PEOQGOCK 


(SOPRANO) 
Classical Recitals and Tragedies and Tattietales of Toytime 
Recitals in England, France and Germany 
Season 1913-14. sane Antonia Suuyen, 1425 wwe N. ¥.C 


’ LLEWELLYN 


CONCERT PIANISTE 


In Europe — Season 1912-13 


ensburger St. . ‘ 
tional Bank Scuudies. . - 


>anCOCP 














Address, R 


1520, First 
ROMEO—Baritone 


FRICK:.— 


MANAGEMENT: LEONARD, BERLIN, 
DANIEL MAYER, LONDON 


Berlia, W. 
Chicage 





STUDIO: 
Berlin, W. Trautenau St, 13 


MORATTI 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
For four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 
Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W., MOTZ ST. 53 





O2=2O44=< 





GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 
BARITONE 


Vocal Instructor 
_ AUGSBURGER ST. 64 BERLIN W., GERMANY 


MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 


ARONSON 


PIANIST-PEDAGOG CONCERT-PIANISTE 
BERLIN W., BOZENER ST. 8 


Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell oss b,c" 
Leschetizky Method 


in the Hochschule of the DRESDENER MUSIK-SCHULE. Offers 
unique opportunity for this famous method, in connection with 
highest advantages in one of the most important schools of Germany 
Teachers of high reputation: Orchestral (Reinhold Bender) and 
Ensemble playing (Prof. Paul Juon). Harmony, Theory, Composi- 
tion Analysis, Tistery, etc Artistic Direction Louis Nicopé, 
Prof. R. L. Schneider, Konzertmeister Edgar Wollgandt, Prof. Paui 
jJuon, ete. Circulars, Press Notices of Mrs. Potter-Frissell at the 
Schulkanzlei Neumarkt 2 Dresden A. Private Address Eisenstuckstr 
16-11. Concertist pupils of Mrs. Frissell: Mme. Deszo Nemes, Florence 
Schinkel, Lucretia Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, etc. 


RUDOLF BERGER 


TENOR 














Berlin Royal Opera; also New York 
Metropolitan Opera 
Beginning Next Season 


Private address : : Berlin W: Motz Sir. 38 


King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfirstendamm 63, Berlin W. 


Cable Address: KINGARK BERLIN 



































In the Northwest he is rated as one of the most successful made a strong appeal here during its career so far, and 
coaches in acting. Mary G. Kellett, another graduate of the Schubert Club, realizing this, perhaps, as no other or 
the Emerson College in Boston; Alice Ruth O'Connell, of ganization could, has volunteered t ift from Director 
the same institution, and Harriet Hetland are other in- Bruenner’s shoulders the bur of managerial responsi 
structors in the dramatic department. Ethel and Lillian _ bility for the season of | Che initiative in the 
Malcolm, who have had charge of the classes of dancing matter was taken by the Shubert Club’s president, Mr 
and physical culture, have been re-engaged for the new Warren Briggs, who with her characteristic zeal and wise 
term. foresight desired that the society might | more perme 
‘he courses of study at the Minneapolis School of Mu nently and assuredly its high place among r local m 
sic, Oratory and Dramatic Art, are comprehensive, and sical bodies 
the standards equal those prevailing in the most promi An agreement has been entered into whe yt few 
nent schools of Europe and America. At the commenc« expenses necessary to the life of the society w as 
ment exercises held June 13 sixty-seven st idents were sumed by the Sc ert ( ese expenses 
‘ Satis oy é small nominal salary to Mr. Bruenner { s valuable 
{" | and services as director, the rent f able all f 
| rehearsals, which are he WeeKIY | ingement 
details of all concerts given by the iety, and the 
t music studied a | ented t ig t the year Uh 
nembers! p of the d wert 4 la\ i cen exte \ 
virtue of recer c inges i < twr nclude 
men and women, the concerts given under the auspices 
v¢ club during the season Ww ¢ DC TTDLNM« 
nly 
 >evera portan $ the re N AC 
are at present under « siderat yt nimittec amor 
which will be a series conce y the newly adopted ¢ 
ral Art Society. For the latter under its new parentage thet 
could be no etter t n The Sx <t ( Ul i 
Art Society,” but w ire informed that the society w 
retain its Ider name r some evera car mast tric 
Choral Art Society has be« ttle more than non tlly 
connected wit the St. Paul Institut he atter i 
vided for it a plac which to rehears nd has given 
i position in its bulletin Chis year through the gener 
and appreciation of Charles W. An ‘ ecommend 
to the directors of the Institute a ntt t " 
ury { the Choral Art S ety tor the parse i aniing 
it to meet its necessary expenditure SSOO wer ted an 
offered Mr. Bruenner. w F lv gratef for thie ¢ ' 
declined it, as he was desir ! having ! ir 
elf the burden of the ciety nanage nt 
Schubert Club was willing to do. in addition t the 
port The society has thus severed it nection * 
Institute 
graduated from the various departments All the « The history of the St. Paul Choral Art ‘ ety “ 
‘ , ! years of gradual ¢ wth The the never 
certed numbers were accompanied by a full orchestra un : mer ’ 
der the direction of Mr. Pontius. During the season ot — des ef ! Leopold Bruenner a WEEKS 
1912-1913, eighty-seven concerts and recitals were given, record for work ar evment has be made Phe 
all students of the chool being bliged to attend the co rains ha weathers iurifia its existence mi ad itfag 
certs, many of them given by the artist members of the wes ve? ga ar appreciation, due no doubt to the 
faculty at peek f its very artistic pr am Recently the 
TB Sigeey eral musical public has wne t how som ecogt 
The summer scho which opened June 15, w me ts wortl The ert ( ! alway é 
Monday, August 4; the fall term begins September 1 cite Gnd teeenmen . sole keane 
The new catalog, just issued, is a volume of sixty-four matter of fact, the first actual money that same ir tl 
pages, handsomely printed and illustrated The portraits treasury of the society was put there by the Schubert ( 
of the fosty-cignt instructors add to the attractiven yf There are some good and conscient seente in St ' 
the book. The school building, recital hall, etc., are amon who have felt that we have too many musical iden 
the other interesting photographs The catalog is mailed and attractions here during a season. It 
on application. (Advertisement these latter pull in different directions pot afreauently os 
sometimes interfere with each other the nsolidati 














he hishert j , 
SCHUBERT CLUB’S RESPONSIBILITY. f the Schubert | und the Choral Art yw 
an example of peration and unselfish endea . 
Of the recent amalgamation of the Schubert Club ar vreater cause of lon . este alods “Fees 
the Choral Art Society of St. Paul, Minn., |. McClure Be members of the Schubert C1 ‘ : 
wre icin 
lows, musical critic of the St. Paul Dispatch and St. Pau! that ch ha 
: ‘ wr) 
Pioneer Press, wrote tsid is wat i ntereast ! © tw i 
The Schubert Club, true to its time honored ftosteru working tacit! t the ust innot | 
care of the various musical interests of this city, ha added rejoce, tow that ' t eat 9 rganizat 
‘ s ha 
yet another responsibility to its already numerous and ef cen nserved by that alma mater 1! , 
ficient sponsorship, namely, the affairs of the St. Pa tutior n §S Pa ‘ ¥ 
Choral Art Society for the ming seasor ar 
This mstitution has been for everal year me I 
; é Voice Specialist 
principal artistic assets, yet ior want of proper nes I li 
nanagement, its financial side and the mduct of it ari talian Met 
management, its financial side ; ce ct « Vi hod 
Y ; . “oe? 26 Ave. Gulllaume Macau Ixelles, Brusseia 
us undertakings in public have languishe: As an arti Reference: Frank Van Der Stucken, Antwerp 
ti body quite the contrary is true of it In the latter re 


spect it has grown and broadened under the apable di 
rection of Leopold Bruenner until t “lay it stands hig n 
the realm of choral achievement Its public appeara . 


have been events of rare interest PIANIST AND TEACHER 
The men and women wh mpose its member p ar Authorized representative of 
a body of self consecrated musicians who work assid ESCHET IZKY 


ly in behalf of the highest musical ideals KRUFSTEINER, ST. 6 BERLIN W., GERMANY 


their work is of a sort that can be fully appr: 


of i 

only by those who have some idea of the diff itr 

beset their efforts \ capella singing and the perf« 

dition of the works of the great masters who wr 

such ensemble are matters. the deepest 1 rtan 

which can only be actually felt by those wil have 
i I I horal art 


educated in this important branch of cl 
sete ths coneee st. Be, Berlin, VV. 








music loving peop'e, however, the Chora 











Well 


known and highly successful exponent 

Pianist of Leschetisky's principles combined with 
many original and unique features of a long 

experience During last season five of Mr 


Heinze’s pupils made their debut with the 
Meisterschule des Kiavierspiels Berlin W., Martin Luther St, 91 


Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin Further 
inquiries invited. 
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THE NORFOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


Magnificent Concert Given at Annual Festival—Enormous Attendance—Eminent Array of Artists. 
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choice sections here and there upon the 


at least in the eyes of man—so 


sections as to warrant the bestowal upon 


und applicable appellations. 
“Land of the Lily and the Rose,” 
Carolina as “The Land of 
the 


ti 


the 
North 
Cape as 
northwestern 
fertile, 


of the ozone 


Thus, Ber- 


“Land of the Midnight 


corner 


and the abundance of 


wondrous beauty of this 
lls, with its 

named the “Lan 
if wonderful views of t 


of 
verdant and lovely, where 


the State of 


the 


health, cheerfulness and contentment. 


portion of the 


extensive forests and valley S, 


1 of Hills and 


he Housatonic 


with glimpses into the adjacent territory of 


in and Sheffield; a land of pasture and meadow, ideal 


ited between the Connecticut and Hudson Rivers. 
rom the summit of some of the ridges, views may be 
of mountain tops in adjoining States, while the ponds 
ks are fam for their fishing Coming directly 

the larger cities into a country so different, there is 
reated in the mind an impression which expands, hour by 
ntil the desire to remain there, for a time, becomes 
ind powerful. The more one sees of this country and 
longer one remains in it, the more beautiful it be 
‘ Truly it is a country of milk and honey, a coun- 
upon which apparently Nature has smiled most benefi- 





THE ARTISTS 

ind from which evidently the Creator has withheld 

vod thing 

THE TOWN 
I in the heart of the Litchfield Hills, is the high 
n the State reached by railroad, being 1,300 feet 
he sea. It has become a favorite summer resort be 
f many attractive features, its scenery and its 
‘ Reposing quietly in the lap of verdant luxuri- 
almost hidden from view, nestles the quaint little 
the streets of which are lined with stately elms and 
abitants filled with the spirit of concerted action in 
f the welfare of their home town. Like the Wag- 
val at Bayreuth, the “Pass‘on Play” at Oberammer- 
nd Bach festival at Bethlehem, Norfolk now is as- 
prominence as a musical Mecca, to which musicians 
unnually » indulge in a musical feast as well as to 
e exceptional musical atmosphere, friendly inter 
and good fellowship to be found there, especially 
casions 

\ { Norfolk was originally laid out nine miles 
rt th and four and one-ha'f miles from east 
e land was divided into fifty-three rights, one 
r the benefit of the schools, one for the minister 
ne tor the minister's support The other rights were 
ring the succeeding twenty years and the town 
rporated. Although its settlement dates from 
the first town meeting was held on December 12, 1758, 
forty-four legal voters. On December 20, 1758, the 
sermon was preached, and two years later, the church 


ve 
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the 


nteen 


effected 


with twenty-three members. 


At the 


Revolution, begun at Lexington in April, 


f the 


r, during the 


vears 


lk furnished twenty 


after the ir 


of the present 
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cr 


rporatio 


signboard 


n of the town, 


tour men for the American army 
famous chain that stretched across the 
war, was forged in this town, 


on the town 


green stood the ancient stocks. Little by little the manu- 
facture of necessities of home life was undertaken, which 
has increased at an astonishing rate during the past 100 
years. 
THE OPPORTUNITY. 
Mary Eldredge, a lady of means and culture, brought up 
under the stimulating influences of such an environment 





AT ST. GAUDENS’ FOUNTAIN. 


and dominated by a true philanthropic spirit, at the same 
time, having studied the conditions existing there, and rec- 
ognizing the innate love of music in the hearts of those 
about her, undertook to give expression to that spirit 
through a series of musical events which have developed into 
an annual musical festival of importance in the music world, 
and raised Norfo!'k high in the estimation of all. Philan- 
thropy based on such high ideals could hardly result less 





MISSES EDMOND, HARRISON, MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK 
AND MISS HARDIE. 


satisfactorily, and it is only a just reward for her efforts 
and her labors that she should be regarded by those of 
Norfolk and vicinity, as well as those who come from a 
distance, as the real spirit of the festivals. Miss Eldredge’s 
ancestors have been associated with Norfolk since 1761, 
her great grandfather, the Rev. Ammi R. Robbins, having 
heen the pastor of the Congregational Church for fifty-two 
vears, and her father, Joseph Eldredge, for forty-two 


years. The Robbins School was founded by his descend- 


ants, and other buildings and ornaments of the town have 
been the direct result of the efforts of the Eldredge family. 

Heredity and environment are the two factors chiefly 
responsible for all great movements. One either inherits 
a passion for doing things or he receives an incentive, 
therefor, through associations which suggest doing things. 
In the former instance, he seeks the opportunity; in the 
latter, opportunity seeks him. In art, as in all else, op- 
portunity is rare. He who seeks it must possess indom- 
itable courage, patience and faith; he who waits for it, 
waits for the uncertain, the unusual, the improbab‘e. Yet. 
many opportunities are missed, either on account of the 
inability to recognize them when they do appear, or the 
disinclination to seize them, if recognized. Great oppor- 
tunities come to few, yet it behooves one to labor with 
eyes open, lest perchance they come and find him asleep. 
The ability to recognize and apprehend an opportunity 
constitutes a certain form of genius, not the usual consti- 
tutional characteristic of most individuals, especia'ly when 
it embodies philanthropy. 

Altruism is the most sublime of the Christian tenets be- 
cause the most difficult to practise, since it involves self- 
denial and due consideration of others. Many great op- 
portunities are allowed to pass, not from lack of vision but 
from selfishness. It is, therefore, worthy to be noted when 
some one devotes a large portion of her means and time 
to the furtherance and promotion of a beautiful altruistic 
idea in the cause of art, and as a consequence, of the soul. 

In Norfolk, there dwell some 1,500 persons, which num- 
ber is greatly augmented during the summer season. These 











AFTER THE REHEARSAL, 


peop!e exist in an environment of beauty, industry, peace 
and contentment. Their souls have been fed upon such 
food as tends to uplift and to exalt. For generations, the 
people of Norfolk have been surrounded with those things 
that broaden and enlarge the supernatural faculties, main- 
ly through the instrumentality of one family, with the re- 
sult that they have learned to fully appreciate their ad- 
vantages, and through them have developed into a com- 
munity which is keenly alive to the larger and nobler things 
which proceed, not from earth, but from heaven. 

Given such a community, it is not strange that its in- 
fluence should have extended beyond the confines of its 
own municipality, beyond those adjoining, even to remoter 
parts. What more perfect conditions could be desired for 
the inauguration and consummation of a great work—a 
work that will, in time, continue by reason of its own mo- 
mentum! In location, in spirit, in opportunity, Norfolk 
represents the ideal. 

The sojourner who, perchance, may pass that way may 
fail to notice these conditions, but on such an occasion as 
that of last Wednesday evening, even the most careless ob- 
server could scarcely fail to grasp this fact; and more— 
here is a people so enamored of the inherent beauties of 
music that they close their shops, leave their homes, drop 
their work and congregate before the church long before 
the doors are opened. Those who have been so fortunate 
as to have tickets form in line, while the less fortunate 
content themselves with securing advantageous positions 
on the lawn surrounding the edifice, satisfied to catch what- 
ever music may escape therefrom. Truly this is a fitting 
place for a musical festival. 

THE RECORD. 

Norfolk has been the home of music and the Congrega- 
tional Church has always been associated with its musical 
affairs. Dr. Robbins, and those following him, have been 
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conspicuous in their efforts in cultivating music personally, 
as well as stimulating the love for the art among the in- 
habitants and in establishing public performances, so as to 
develop a taste for the better class of music. For more 
than eighty years instruction in singing was enjoyed by 
the young people from the proceeds of a fund established 
by one of the family, and lately systematic instruction in 
the public schools, inaugurated through the personal in- 
fluence and aid of another. 
entire proceeds of which are given to the home Mission 
Board of the Church, and the expenses defrayed by Miss 
E dredge), the winter concerts and choral concerts in the 


The midsummer festivals (the 


spring, are all provided for the benefit of the residents. 

The first concerts were held on the Town Green, the 
initial one on July 31, 1882, the music being furnished by 
Diller’s Cornet Septet, of New York, which continued to 
dispense music on that spot until 1887, when the festivities 
were transferred to the Congregational Church and there 
held ever since. 

One can easily picture the scenes enacted on the Town 
Green during the summers from 1882 to 1887. One can 
easily imagine the ecstatic delight of these townfolk enjoy- 
ing two concerts daily. One can readily believe that this 
outdoor music furnished a certain stimulus and supplied a 
certain necessity which, in later years, proved to be the 
foundation of a deep musical ‘ove and a development of 
high artistic ideals. From these insignificant little band 
concerts, inaugurated purely for social and fraternal pur 
poses, has grown a movement which is destined to con 
tinue as long as there exist souls hungry for musical food, 
or until the source of supply shall have been withdrawn 
But it is a safe prediction that Miss Eldredge, having wit- 
nessed the fruits of her labors and the growth of the 
movement, will make adequate provision for the continu 
ance of these musical entertainments long after she has 
served her usefulness on earth 

All great movements have their beginnings, most of them 
from small beginnings; yet, when the time is ripe and the 
conditions right, movements spread like wildfire and those 
connected with them catch the inspiration and become their 
advocates and sponsors. Diller’s Cornet Band probably 
little realized that it was the beginning of a great move- 
ment, and if any of that little organization be alive today 
they must feel a justified pride and pleasure in noting the 
result of their earlier work. 

Among the artists who have appeared at these musical 
gatherings are Julian Walker, Emilio Agramonte, Gertrude 
May Stein, Ellison Van Hoose, Anita Rio, John Young, 
Horatio Parker, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Percy He- 
mus, Wallace Goodrich, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Hans 
Kronold, Michael Banner, Mary Hissem-De Moss, Frank 
Ormsby, Elizabeth Dodge, Dan Beddoe, Jeanne Jomelli, 
Janet Spencer, David Bispham, Claude Cunningham, Alex 
ander Saslavsky, Christine Miller, Lucia Villanni, Evan 
Williams, Albert Spalding, Emma Thursby, Gerrit Smith, 
Donald Chalmers, Flora Hardie, Thomas H. Thomas, Gas 
ton Dethier, Edouard Dethier and many others of lesser 
importance, 

THE CHURCH 

The first church was built on the site in 1760, the new 
edifice having celebrated its 1ooth anniversary last spring. 
The first organ was installed in 1822, but was practically 
rebuilt recently at a cost of about $10,000, the gift of Miss 
Eldredge. In this church, singing has always been a fea- 
ture of the worship and psalmody conscientiously and ar- 
dently cultivated. As far back as 1774, choristers were ap 
pointed by the town to assist in the services. Singing 
for public worship, in the early days, was conducted in 
most primitive style, with the clergyman giving out the 
psalm, the senior deacon reading the first line and indicat- 
ing the tune, which was then taken up by the congregation 
and the hymns sung in like manner, line by line. Those 
who had the best voices occupied seats in the lower part 
of the church, but later the choristers were given seats in 
the galleries, the town superintending the singing until 
1790. In 1826 a society was formed for the promotion and 
practice of sacred music. 

This church, now famous for its good music, has in the 
past won many honors in competition with neighboring 
choirs. Thus, no more fitting edifice cou'd be found in 
which to hold festivals of music 

That the occasion might be made as enchanting as possi 
ble, myriads of electric lihgts were strung across the park, 
fronting the church, and along the streets. The inside of 
the building had been transformed into a veritable fairy 
land with electric bulbs, flowers and gigantic wreaths, sup- 
plied from the Eldredge gardens. Quietly the throng en 
tered and orderly took seats. Many of the pews, after the 
method employed at the Bethlehem Bach Festival, had been 
reversed so as to permit a better view of the organ loft, 
situated at the rear, and from where the musical minis- 
trations were delivered 


THE CONCERT 
On Wednesday evening, July 23, the nineteenth annual 
concert, modestly termed musical entertainment on the pro- 
gram, was held and for which the following galaxy of 


artists had been secured: Ernestine Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto; Minnie Welch Edmond and Margaret Harrison, so- 
pranos; Laura Hardie, contralto; H. Evan Williams and 
Thomas H. Thomas, tenors; Andrea Sarto, baritone; Don- 
old A. Chalmers, bass; Gaston M. Dethier, organist; 
Edouard Dethier, violinist, and Catherine Hoffmann and 
Charles Gilbert Spross, accompanists. 

The program was in two parts, the first devoted to sa 
cred selections and the second to secu!ar, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Thomas, to whom is due much 
credit for the success of this and former festivals. The 
numbers were arranged as follows: 


PART FIRST 
Prelude (organ) Dethier 
Gaston M,. Dethic 
Air, Woe! Woe unte Them (from Elijah) 
Song, My Heart Ever Faithful, from Pfingst-Cantata Bach 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


Mendelssohn 





NORFOLK, FROM THE SOUTH 


Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 


Recitative, Ye People Rend Your Hearts 
Air, If with All Your Hearts, from Elijah 
H. Evan Williams 


\ir, Come unto Him, from The Messiah... Handel 
Minnie Welch Edmond 
Trio, Light Eternal, from Manzoni Requiem Verdi 


Madame Schumann-Heink, Mr. Williams, Mr. Chalmers 
Violin— 
Prelude and Allegro Pugnani-Kreisle 
Adagio . : Bruch 
Edouard Dethier 
Chorus, How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place, from the Ger 
man Requiem ; Brahms 
All taking part in this number 
PART SECOND 
Variations on a Carol (organ) Dethier 
Mr. Dethier 


Songs 
\ Spirit Flower Campbell Tiptor 
\ Moonlight Seng Cadman 
Yesterday and Today Spross 


Mr. Williams 








Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
PIANIST 


Glanzinggasse 21, Vienna 
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SOLO HARP METROPOLITAN 
ALZE D 0 ne 
MANAGEMENT: FP. O. RENARD 
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New York 
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Atrenss Cue a Care ot Amerie Express Co., Paris 
Management & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 


CAROLINE DR. 


MIHR-HARDY CARL E. DUFFT 


SCPRANO BASSO CANTANTE 
JOINT RECITALS 
Address 204 WV. 04 St. Tel. 2488 River 
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BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street. - - New York 





Wealter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Music Columbia University 
Cenductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning, 7070 


FLORENCE DURYEA 


—_—— VIOLINIST —-——— 
Address 51 W. 76th St. : : : New York 














CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


Where festival was held 


Song 

Der Smelmann Hildach 
(Obbligato by Mr. Dethier.) 
The Maids of Cadiz Delibes 
Love's Philosophy . Huhn 
Miss Edmond 

Song® 

I Long for You Hawley 


Pilgrim's Song . Tschaikowsky 


Donald A, Chalmers 


Viohn— 
Prelude, Act Il, from Cyrano Walter Damrosch 
La Chasse Cartier-Kreisier 
Zigeunerweisen , .+.-.Sarasate 


Mr. Dethier 


BAERNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 Vest 80th Sireect 
Tel., 3786 Schuyter 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 


Just closed « $200,000 Tour. Returns 
for Pebruary, March and April, 1914. 


pe and only enter CHAS. L WAGNER, 14651 Grenéwes Sent 


FLORENCE 


TRUMBULL 


PIANISTE 
Verbereiterin (ASSISTANT) to Theeder Lescheticky 
Vieana, XVIII. Gents Gasse 125 


Jaime Overton 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1913-14 “umn: rm uma 


GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
m Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann 
Keinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco 
i Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts 
























Teaching during summer, Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday only Special 
terms. 


VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway 
Metrepeltias Opera House Building. New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils 
Write for Circulars, 
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GERVILLE-REACHE ‘onrat 
MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 
ARTHUR HACKETT ‘eno 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway. New York 


BONARIOS omnes © IR IM SON scisen ens 


VIOLINIST 
SOLOIST WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 
Exclusive Management Cospuse F. Cowen 























1451 Broadway : : New York 
Also a few Puplis 
Management: 
gen are ‘ON 


Recital, Sua” Concert 


LESLEY MARTIN. Bel Cante 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
ross, Paulime Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
liart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Hemus, George Gillet, Pe 
sendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchett* and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


REGARDING THE BRILLIANT FRENCH VIOLINIST, JACQUES 


THIBAUD 





I siesta lateesinalaiialil 











HAROLD BAUER recently wrote 
h manager, Loudon Charlton: “As 
f Phibaud werwhelming success 
America I haven't the slightest 
bt I should not be surprised 
see | create a@ sensation 4s 

as Paderewski’s.” 





THIBAUD comes in January, and will re- 
main three months. For Terms and Dates, 
immediate application should be made to 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


RECOGNIZED AS THE LEADING SCHOOL OF VIOLIN-PLAVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
TUITION BY PROF. MUSIN IN PERSON. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED AND ARTIST VIOLIN- 
ISTS. SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
VOCAL—Maue, Oviog Mesin (Annie Louise 
Tanner, “The American Nightingale”). 
PIANO—Mae Detmase Wickzs 
(of Royal Conservatory of Liege, Belgium). 
HARMONY, SOLFEGGIO—Paor, Epwamp 
Kriteny: (of Columbia University). 
Summer Term, from May ist to July 3ist. 
Residence accommodations for out-of-town 
pupite. 


OVIDE MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


Si West 76th St. (Dept. C.) New York, N. Y. 


Alice Nielsen 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


At Present Covent Garden, London 


SEASON 1913-14 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


Personal Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
1451 BROADWAY - : - NEW YORK 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Treacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contralto, formerly of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co. me. Marte Ra id, So- 

prano, Metropolitan Opera Co; Mme. Bernice de 
reno Metropolitan Opera Co; Henri G, Scott, Basso, 
hicage Grand Opera Co; Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Metro- 
Seinen Opera Cos Orville Harrold, Tenor, London Opera 
ase; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
esprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy J Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so- 
prano; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
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Songs— 
Spring Song, from Samson and Delilah............ Saint-Saéns 
Met leet sc vicccnbecncccex bapiansenésepes cesnanhdes tans Schubert 
Spinnerliedchen .........Seventeenth Century German Folksong 


Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Ana, Summer! Summer! from Swan and Skylark... 
Mr. Williams and Sextet. 


.Goring-Thomas 


Songs— 
Down in the Forest. .......-scccescsssccceseese Landon Ronald 
Cop Ob Matbeb ai ccccccnes ¥eicnc ds copes devencs Mary A, Salter 
When the Roses Bloom... .....cccecr ccc ncreeeeeeecere Reichardt 
The Kerry Dance .....cescccccscsctvccesccescescceseess Molloy 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Vinale, Hail! Brizht Abode, from Tannhauser............- Wagner 


“ll taking part in this number. 

The greatest inspiration to an artist is an audience ap- 
preciative and intelligent and which has caught the fire 
of the musical muse; one capable of entering into the true 
spirit of music, together with that atmosphere which com- 
pels involuntarily his best efforts. To feel the intoxicating 
powers of music one must breathe that atmosphere, and 
when so doing, music exerts a spell more potent than any 
other form of art. At this concert, every auditor felt this 
strongly. Even after the more elaborate and more preten- 
tious musical events of New York, the simplicity and 
beauty of this festival left an indellible impression upon 
the reviewer—an impression which lingered long after the 
lights had been extinguished and the audience dismissed; 
and yet, the real test of this atmosphere was in the fact 
that the participants themselves breathed it, and entered 
into their work with a spirit and enthusiasm that made 
their efforts mighty. 

With the sole desire of satisfying the large audience, 
the program was overgenerous, and although the partici 
pants ‘abored diligently in their efforts and declined many 
demands for encores, nevertheless the audience was not dis- 
missed until 11.15 p. m. It was stated that the 700 ticket; 
had been disposed of in a few minutes after they were put 
on sale, and that for weeks applications had been refused. 
It is safe to say that, had there been an auditorium suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate all those eager to attend, 
there would have been assembled an audience ‘of severa 
thousands. 

The most noteworthy feature of the concert was the 
presence of this musical atmosphere which pervaded not 
only the church but the town itself. Everybody was in 
an enthusiastic mood and in a happy frame of mind and 
the huge audience, although under considerable physical 
discomfort owing to the puritanical straightback pews and 
the heat, listened with patience and evident enjoyment un- 
til the last note had died away. The artists were given 
a warm welcome and that their efforts in providing mu- 
sical delight were successful was evident from the hearty 
demonstrations of approval each received. It is quite su- 
perfluous to add more words of praise to such eminent 
artists as Madame Schumann-Heink and Mr. Williams, 
both of whom had appeared at these concerts before and 
whose work on this occasion deserved the highest enco- 
miums, yet, it would be unjust not to chronicle certain fea- 
tures of their work. On her first appearance, Madame 
Schumann-Heink received an ovation, and at the close she 
was presented with a magnificent bouquet of American 
Beauty roses. As an interpreter of sacred music, she ranks 
among the best because of her ability to enter into the 
religious spirit as set forth by the composer, while the 
sympathetic quality of her voice adds an additional charm. 
She made a deep impression with both the Mendelssohn 
and Bach numbers. Equally successful was she in the in- 
terpretation of the secular songs and particularly happy 
with the “Erl King” and the German folksong, while in 
her final group she reached the summit of vocal exposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Williams is unique among singers, and particularly 
sO among tenors, on account of that peculiar warmth of 
timbre and impressiveness of delivery. Mr. Williams pos- 
sesses the rare faculty of reaching the hearts of the peo- 
ple through an unusual combination of vocalism, mentality 
and emotion. He is what might be called a vocal hypnotist. 
The magnetism of his singing is akin to the electric cur- 
rent which is readily felt by those who come in contact 
with it. On this evening, his numbers were nicely adjusted 
to the wants of the occasion, and he delivered his message 
in a manner that left no doubt as to his place in the hearts 
of the American people, or as to his rank in the musical 
affairs of this country. His conception of the famous 
“Elijah” recitative and aria left nothing to be desired, 
while his solo in the Goring-Thomas excerpt gave him an 
excellent opportunity to disclose the wide range of his vo- 
cal powers. In his group of songs, he was able to illus- 
trate the art of song interpretation in a masterly manner. 

Of the new comers especial mention must be made of 
Miss Edmonds, a protégé of Miss Eldredge and a pupil of 
Bruno Muhn, who had coached her especially for this her 
first appearance in public. She gave evidence of pas- 
sessing an organ of considerable beauty which, with a 
continuance of the same good schooling, must undoubtedly 
win her a place in the field of music. A word of com- 
mendation is due Mr. Dethier for his excellent and artistic 





ments, and Mr. Chalmers, who possesses a bass of sonor- 
ous and lovely quality. Mrs. Hoffman and Mr. Spross sup- 
plied adequate accompaniments. 

Of the ensemble numbers the extract from the Brahms 
Requiem was noteworthy for its smoothness and the de- 
lightful blending of the voices, while the excerpt from the 
“Swan and Skylark” afforded Mr. Williams an opportunity 
to present his art in its most captivating form, the sextet 
furnishing a harmonious undercurrent that was truly de- 
lightful; the “Tannhauser” March was brilliant to the ex- 
treme and so well sung that the eight voices sounded like 
eighty, which effect was partially due to the splendid acous- 
tic properties of the church. Miss Harrison, Miss Hardie 
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and Mr. Sarto were very prominent in these numbers, Miss 
Harrison’s voice being particularly noticed for its purity 
and sweetness as well as power, and Mr. Sarto’s for its 
tonal suavity and strength. Each of the ladies received a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers, and the gentlemen, a bou- 
tonnier. 

After the concert the artists, with several representatives 
of the press, were entertained at the Eldredge residence, 
where a superb collation was served, and although there 
was little time for sleep before catching the early train 
on the following morning, never was there a more content- 
ed, congenial or happy party than that which returned to 
New York. All were unstinted in lauding the manner in 
which the festival had been conducted, and particularly 
expressed the great pleasure that they had derived from 
participating in so splendid a concert and in associating 
with persons so congenial. 


A Talented Bisbee Pupil. 

The development of all great artists begins at an early 
age. This cannot be otherwise, for the many powers asso- 
ciated with creative and interpretative work must be trained 
while the mind is plastic and the muscles responsive and 
young. 

Charles Naegele's training has been so thorough that, at 
the age of only sixteen, he has arrived at an artistic ma- 
turity astonishing to all who have heard him. He possesses 
all the charm and enthusiasm of youth, and at the same 
time is dominated by a precocious mentality and an unusual 
musical insight into the requirements of good taste and 
judgment in his art. He is the son of the portrait painter 
Charles Frederick Naegele, whose “Madonna and Child” i 
in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. His 
brother-in-law, Herschell C. Parker, was professor of phy- 
sics in Columbia University, New York, and won fame by 
climbing Mt. McKinley. 

From the beginning the young man’s piano instruction 
and musical training have been under the guidance of 
Genevieve Bisbee, the well known Leschetizky teacher, 
who placed him with Harry Rowe Shelley and Homer 
Norris for lessons in harmony. So well has this excep- 
tional talent been directed and developed that it demon 
strates already the success of American instruction, in which 
all may feel proud. His recitals have shown that he is a 
pianist of great power and capability, possessing those char- 
acteristics which make the true artist 

He made his first public appearance on May 5, 1910, at 
the age of thirteen, at the Hotel Plaza, New York, when 
he played, among other pieces, the Beethoven concerto in 
C minor, and instantly was recognized as an unusually 
gifted boy. The New York World, November 24, 1911, 
said: 


Remarkable is the word that best fits the piano recital given by 
a fourteen-year-old lad, Charles Frederick Naegele, Ir., in the ball 


room of the Hotel Plaza The youngster had a varied and diffi 
cult program prepared for him tut he went at it in as confident 
a manner as a finished and practised artist Selections by Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, four Chopin etudes and a Rubinstein concerto 


with other numbers were all given without notes and to the appar 
ent delight of a large audience The young player showed that he 
has musical temperament and an already well developed idea of 
expression and appreciation. (Advertisement.) 





Joyce Albert Gives Recital. 

The Von Ende School of Music offered the appended 
program at its third summer musicale, given on Friday 
afternoon, July 25, by Joyce Albert. This young pianist, 
pupil of the Stojowski preparatory course, under Elise 
Conrad, displays temperament, brilliancy and strength. 

After the Heller prelude, Clementina Tompkins, the 
noted painter, a pupil of Stephen Heller, remarked: “Hel- 
ler would have been pleased.” In this number, the ad- 
vanced pedal work and singing tone were especially notice- 
able. Other numbers which were greatly admired for their 
excellent rendition were the Stojowski number and the 
“Hungarian” fantasie of Liszt, the latter particularly arous- 
ing much enthusiasm and many congratulations 

On Monday afternoon, July 28, the fifth musicale, a joint 
recital by Miss Conrad’s pupil, Florence Goldman, and 
Mr. Stiliman’s pupil, Ethel Green, was given 

The program 


Variations and theme in G major Handel 
Toccata and Fugue . Bach-Tausig 
Sonata in CC major... ‘ Mozart 
Moment Musical in F minor (Stojowskj edition) Schubert 
Scherzo in E minor... Mendelssohn 
Prelude in E major sue Heller 
Romanza in F major... Schumanr 


Pres de Ruisseau Ste 





Hungarian Fantasic 


Duane Bassett played the second piano parts. 





Van Yorx Cisieeati Busy. 
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So great has been the demand for his services this 
summer that Theodore van Yorx has found little oy 
tunity to absent himself from his New York studio. \ 
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of his artist pupils are coaching, preparatory to their fall 
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Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus 
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“Fairy’s Slumber Song” (chorus), 
Euterpean Choral, Charles Albert Gran- 
nger, director, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. May 


Bea Mrs. H. H. A—*“The Year's at the Spring” (song), 
ne by Minnie Allen, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass., 
June 4, 1913 
Beaton, Isabella—“Scherzo” (orchestra), played by John- 
a's Orchestra, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
and, Ohio, June 10, 1913. 
B Paul—-Suite, “In October”: “Morning Song,” “Bar- 
trolle,” “Raindrops,” “At Dusk,” “Autumnal Grief” 
iano), played by Genevieve Irenary, Salem, IIL.., 
I 15, 1913 
\ Plainsman’s Song’ (chorus), sung by the Choral 
Club of Hartford, Ralph L. Baldwin, conductor, Hart- 
ford, Conn,, April 18, 1913. 
The Feast of the Red Corn” (American Indian 
peretta in two acts), presented by the Ladies’ Choral 
( . Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. May 2, 


Lillies’ (organ), played by Jane K. Dutcher, First 
wterian Union Church, Owego, N. Y., May 9, 


The Feast of the Little Lanterns” (Chinese oper 
, n by Eighth Grade, Highlands School, Cin 
nnati, Ohio, May 22, 1913 
The Feast of the Red Corn” (American Indian op- 
he Walnut Hills High School Girls’ 
Glee Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29, 1913. 
snail Song,” “Butterflies” (old Japanese songs), 
by Helen Hinkle, Benefit Home for Incurables, 


retta), given by t 


innati, Ohio, June 12, 1913. 


The Feast of the Red Corn” (American Indian op- 


eretta), sung by the Walnut Hills High School Girls’ 
Glee Club, Woodland Theater, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs—“A Perfect Day” (song), sung by 


Kratzer, the Athenaum, Milwaukee, Wis., June 


Little, Pink Rose,” “Doan Yo’ Lis’n,” “I Love 
Y lruly’’ (songs), sung by Sibyl! Sammis Mac 
Dermid; Preparatory Auditorium, Keyser, W. Va., 


\pril 29, 1913 
Just a Wearyin’ For You” (song), sung by Helen 
Dickson, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
June 14, 1913 
Buck, Dudley—"“At Sea,” from “The Golden Legend” (cho- 
sung by the Choral Club of Hartford, Ralph L. 
Baidwin, conductor, Hartford, Conn., April 18, 1913. 


Burroughs, W. Ray Still, Still With Thee” (anthem), 
ing by the choir, Church of the Epiphany, Allendale, 
N. J., June 22, 1913. 

Campbhell-Tipton, Louis—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung 


Hanna Butler, Covenant Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Evanston, Ill, May 1, 1913 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield—“As In a Rose Jar” (song), 
by Christine Miller, Huron College, Huron, 
S. Dak., May 22, 19013 
Harvest Song” (song), sung by Paul Leach, the 
Macomb Conservatory of Music, Macomb, IIl., May 30, 


\t Dawning” (song), sung by Martha S. Steele, 
Sewickley Public School Corridor, Sewickley, Pa., 
June 17, 19013 

Idylls of the South Sea”: “When the Long, White 
Waterfall” Clove song), “The Great Wind Shakes the 
Breadtruit Leaf” ( ghost song), “The Rainbow Waters’ 
Whispers” (canoe song), “Withered as the Green 
Palm” (death song) (songs), sung by Christine Miller, 
Huron College, Huron S. Dak., May 22, 1913. 

\ Moonlight Song” (song), sung by Walter C. 
Earnest, Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio, May 27, 1913. 

Call Me No More” (song), sung by Elizabeth Pfeil, 
rhe Atheneum, Milwaukee, Wis., Jurte 20, 1913. 

“Far Off | Hear a Lover's Flute” (song), sung by 
tl Princess Tsianina Redfeather, Elitch’s Gardens, 
Denver, Col., June 12, 1913. 


“Il Hear a Thrush at Eve,” “Groves of Shiraz.’ “Call 





Me No More” (songs), sung by Bessie Fox Davis, 
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American Music and Art Society, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Col., June 5, 1913. 

—“Firefly” (violin), played by Catherine Beaumont, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va., May 
28, 1913. ‘ 

—‘From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 
sung by Suzanne La Homa, Rumford Hall, New York, 
June 19, 1913. 

—“The Groves of Shiraz,” “The Geranium Blooms” 
(songs), sung by Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, Pensacola, 
Fla., May 28, 1913. 

—*“The Vision of Sir Launfal” (soli and chorus), sung 
by Reed Miller, Frederick Martin and the Choral Club 
of Hartford, Ralph L. Baldwin, conductor, Hartford, 
Conn., April 18, 1913. 

Carpenter, John Alden—“Don’t Ceare” (song), sung by 
Christine Miller, Masonic Temple, Erie, Pa., April 29, 
1913. 

—‘“Don’t Ceare” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
Huron College, Huron, S. Dak., May 22, 1913. 

Chaffin, Lucien G—“Wilt Thou Not Visit Me?” (anthem), 
sung by the choir, Church of the Epiphany, Allendale. 
N. J., June 29, 1913. 

Chadwick, George W.—‘‘A Ballad of Trees and the Mas- 
ter” (song), sung by Anthony Olinger, The Athenzum, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 20, 1913. 

—“Sings the Nightingale to the Rose,” “O Let Night 
Speak of Me” (songs), sung by Julia Sinel, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va., May 28, 1913. 

‘Before the Dawn” (song), sung by Charles Floyd, 
Rumford Hall, New York, June 19, 1913. 

Gilberté, Hallet-—“‘Ah! Love But a Day” (song), sung by 
Sibyl] Sammis MacDermid, Preparatory Auditorium, 
Keyser, W. Va., April 20, 1913. 

—“A Rose and a Dream” (song), sung by Mrs. Ogden 
Crane, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New York, June 
14, 1913. 

“Ah, Love But «a Day” (son7). sune by Dor-thy 
Sheridan, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
June 14, 1913. 

“A Maiden’s Yea and Nay,” “Phyllis” (songs), sung 
by Kathryn Malone, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, June 14, 1913. 

Homer, Sidney—“A Banjo Song” (song), sung by Marcus 
Kellerman, Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio, May 27, 
1913. 

“Requiem” (song),- sung by Peter M. Pelt, The 
Athenzeum,. Milwaukee, Wis., June 20, 1913. 

“A Banjo Song” (song), sung by Sibyl Sammis 
MacDermid, Preparatory Auditorium, Keyser, W. Va., 
April 29, 1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A.—‘“From a Wandering Iceberg” 
(piano), played by Edith McMillan-Robinson, Huron 
College, Huron S. Dak., May 22, 1913. 

-“Concert Etude” (piano), played by Elsie Hoffman, 
Preparatory Auditorium, Keyser, W. Va., March 109, 
1913. 

“Concert Etude” (piano), played by Elsie Hoffman, 
Melody Club concert, Cumberland, Md., May 27, 1913. 

‘To a Water Lily” (piano), played by Georgia 
Kober, Buffalo, N. Y., May 1, 1913. 

MacFadyen, Alexander—“Inter Nos” (song), sung by 
Marcus Kellerman, Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio, 
May 27, 1913. 

—“Love Is the Wind” (song), sung by Pearl Roehr, 
The Atherzeum, Milwaukee, Wis., June 20, 1913. 

“Inter Nos” (song), sung by Anthony Olinger, The 
Atheneum, Milwaukee, Wis., June 20, 1913. 

“Love Is the Wind” (song), sung by Martha S. 
Steele, Sewickley Public School Corridor, Sewickley, 
Pa., June 17, 1913. 

MeMillan, Malcolm Dana—“The Heart of Farazda”: “The 
Question,” “Before the Mirror,” “Serenade in the 
Rose Garden,” “At the Mosque.” “The Cry to Azrael” 
(songs), sung by Christine Miller, Huron College, 
Huron, S. Dak., May 22, 1913. 

“A Valentine” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
Huron College, Huron, S. Dak.. May 22, 1913. 

Nevin, Ethelbert—‘Amorosa,” “Venetian Love Song,’ 
“Gondoliers” (orchestra), played by the Pittsburgh 
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Festival Orchestra, (Carl Bernthaler, conductor), Se- 
wickley Public School Corridor, Sewickley, Pa., June 
18, 1913. 

—“‘Mighty Lak’ a Rose” (song), sung by Suzanne 
La Honea, Rumford Hall, New York, June 19, 1913. 
—Suite, “A Day in Venice’: “Alba,” ‘“Gondoliers,” 
“Canzone Amorosa,” “Buona Notti” (piano), played by 
Louise Hull, Salem, Ill, April 18, 1913. 

—“Candle Lightin’ Time,” “The Nightingale’s Song” 
(songs), sung by Christine Miller, Erie, Pa., April 29, 
1913. 

—The Nightingale’s Song” (song), sung by Christine 
Miller, Huron College, Huron, S. Dak., May 22, 1913. 
—‘‘Autumn Sadness,” “At Twilight.” “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose” (songs), sung by Gay Donaldson, Sewickley 
Public School Corridor, Sewickley, Pa., June 18, 1913. 

Salter, Mary Turner—“Love’s Epitome’: “Since First I 
Met Thee,” “In the Garden,” “She Is Mine.” “Dear 
Hand Close Held in Mine,” “Requiem” (songs), sung 
by Anna Dalinsky, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., May 28, 1913. 

—“The Sweet o' the Year” (song), sung by Sibyl 
Sammis MacDermid, Preparatory Auditorium, Keyser, 
W. Va., April 29, 1913. 

—“Japanese Slumber Song” (song), sung by Helen 
Hincle, Benefit Home for Incurables, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 12, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—“’Tis Spring,” “Hindu Slumber Song” 
(songs), sung by Christine Miller, Erie, Pa., April 209, 
1913. 

—*Mammy’s Song’ (song), sung by Marcus Keller- 
man. Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio, May 27, 1913. 
—‘’Tis Spring” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
Huron College, Huron S Dak., May 22, 1913. 

—‘Joy of the Morning,” “Boat Song,” “To Lucasta” 
(songs), sung by John Barnes Wells, Park Hill Coun- 
try Club, Yonkers, N. Y., June 3, 1913. 

—“Lullaby” (Hindu), (song), sung by Paul Leach, 
the Macomb Conservatory of Music, Macomb, IIL, 
May 30, 1913. 

—'‘Boat Song” (song), sung by Irene St. Clair, Aeolian 
Hall, London, England, June 9, 1913. 

—‘‘Joy of the Morning” (song), sung by Florence 
Sears, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New York. June 
14, 1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—“A Birthday” (song), sung by 
Pearl Roehr, The Atheneum, Milwaukee, Wis., June 
20, 1913. 

—“I Am Thy Harp” (song), sung by Bessie Dade 
Hughes, American Music and Art Society, Albany 
Hotel, Denver, Col., June 5, 1913. 

—Ashes of Roses” (song), sung by Linnie Lucile 
Love, Rumferd Hall, New York, June 19, 1913. 


Maigille Pupils in Recital. 

The following midsummer program by artist pupils of 
Helene Maigille, well known in musical circles, both in and 
outside of New York for her excellent method of voice 
placement, will be given at the Von Ende School of Music, 
New York, on Friday afternoon, August 1: 
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Alt-Rothenburg was given in the “ 


the afternoon of July 6, 1913. 


New York Artists in Concert Abroad. 
The third of a series of concerts for the preservation of 
Kaisersaal” of the City 
Hall at Rothenburg on the Tauber, Bavaria, Germany, on 


Those who furnished the 
program were: Reinald Werrenrath the New York bari- 


tone; Gutia Casini, cellist, Russia; Ernesto Berimen, pian 


ist, Mexico, and Frank La Forge, the New York pianist. 


This was the program: 


Variations on a Rococo Theme...... 
Gutia Casini 

Lungi dal caro bene.. Ema, 

Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover 


Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away. 


Reinald Werrenrath 
Fantasie und Fuge in G moll... 

Ernesto Berimen 
Russian Fantasy ieee 
Gutia Casini 
O witsst’ ich doch den Weg zuriick 
Lauf der Welt 
Liebesglitck ......... m ‘ Stub eeee 

Reinald Werrenrath. 
Improvisation ........ 
Gavotte ahd Musette 
Romanze jae 
Valse de Concert. (6 ake adhe KesebeNes 

Ernesto Berimen 

Airs Baskyrs ........«:> 
OGG kc ccccctncccsesecesadeins 
BORGES: de cwecess 


To You, Dear Heart 

Before the Crucifix 

An einen Boten a wusedee 
Original Indian Melodies.... 


Reinald Werrenrath 





Tschaikowsky 

. Secchi 

‘ ..-»-Morley 
sama cal Alt-English 


.. Bach-Liszt 


..--Davidoff 


-Hugo Wolf 


.La Forge 


> duane Piatti 
eee ....La Forge 
abe pe Ceeunea Klengel 


...F. Morris Class 
..»-La Forge 


ere 


Arthur Whiting 


Press Praises Franklin Holding. 


When Madame Nordica was unable 


fo appear at a con- 


cert in Ogden, Utah, in the early summer on account of a 


stubborn cold, it placed a great deal of 


responsibility upon 


the supporting artists to satisfy a disappointed audience 


According to the Ogden press, howeve 


r, the regret of the 


patrons was to a great extent removed by the magnificently 


rendered program given by Madame 


sociates, among whom were Franklin 


linist. 


Nordica’s artist as 
Holding, the vi 


This is what the press says of Mr. Ho!ding’s playing: 


Slight of figure, yet large in the power « 
Holding, the violinist, shared honors 
will long be remembered. A thorough artist, 


tone was perfection itself, he also displayed 


f his music, Franklir 
and his fine playing 
whose round, singing 


technical ability and 


interpretative knowledge that would win him recognition im any 


company. 


His power as an instrumentalist was probably best shown in the 
playing of “‘Albumblatt,” by Wagner, which was magnificently done, 
and contrasting with the dainty “Zephyrs,” by Hubay, he had his 


audience with him for the remainder of the evening 
Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns was a rare technical treat 


“Rondo 
His choice 


of “Caprice Vienois,” by Kreisler; “Humoresque” by Dvorak; “Ave 


Maria,” by Schubert-Wilhelmj, and “Spanish 


Dance,” by Sarasate, 


as encores, and supplementary numbers, proved him a master at 


selecting@eeencert program as well as an artist in the execution of 


his solos, and each rendition won for him enthusiastic applause 


Ogden Standard, June ta, 


Franklin Holding, violinist, in the Wagnerian selection, “Album- 


blatt,” showed the tremendous power of that composer, especially 


in comparison with the simpler and more delicate “Zephyrs, by 


Hubay, which followed, Holding 


played “Ave Maria,” 
by Schubert-Wilhelmj, and Sarasate’s “Spanish Dance.” 


It did not 


take a vivid imagination to follow the movements of the graceful 


dancer as interpreted on the violin 


Ogden Press. 


Certain it is that Madame Nordica has surrounded herself with 
a rarely talented company of musicians, for in the minds of many 
it were a mistake to leave mention of Franklin Holding to the last 


as has been done. 
bow, Mr 
ence, who clamored ever for more and still 
denied.—Loramie Wyoming Journal. 


More Laurels for Eleanor 


Eleanor Spencer, the emineat pianist 





ceiving the praise of the world’s best critics 
, has not failed to 


other countries in which she has played 


Pleasing from the first deft movement of the 
Holding held the breathless attention of the vast audi- 


more, refusing to be 


(Advertisement. ) 


Spencer. 


, is constantly re- 


Holland, like 


recognize this artist's notable work, contributing not a few 


flattering comments upon her playing. 
land press criticisms follow: 


Some of her Hol- 


With this recital, Eleanor Spencer has gathered fresh laurels. 


She has given us renewed proofs of pianistic 
for special comment. The pianist has reached 


gifts that justly call 
a very high pitch of 


technical perfection. Her spirituelle interpretation of the works 
down on her program was flawless and her playing afforded us a 
rare treat by its beautiful fingering, lovely legato and crystaline and 


flowing passage work Her musical and artistic 


powers were clearly 


revealed in compositions such as Chopin's third sonata for piano 


Her rendition testified to ber poctical penetr 


ation into the very 


depths of the work, as well as to her ability to reproduce its beauties 


in a refined, entrancing style 


The cliegant third movement was 


rendered most beautifully. Her noble musical talents found a 
further field of action in Scriabine’s interesting etudes, especially 
in the third (op. 8, No. 12) with its wealth of passionate eloquence, 
and her interpretation of the “Soiree de Vienne” was a brilliant 
piece of work. Miss Spencer was given an enthusiastic and richly 
deserved ovation.—Die Abendpost, March 5, 1913. . 





Hats off to Eleanor Spencer! All honor is 
brilliant technic, her broad, virile playing! 
developed by the American pedagogue, Mason, 


due to her for her 


Her rich gifts were 


and by Leschetizky 
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and Bauer in Europe. Her appearance, as 
The f 
polyphony, the plasticity of the themes, the 
G minor fantasy, they all had been fully « 


was greeted with delight again today 


reproduced cleanly The well known sixth 


Vienne,” by Liszt, gave the pianist an opport 
breadth of rhythm, her glistening feathering 


wealth of intonation, her energetic mode 


of rendition 


at her debut in i0 


ramework and striv 


fugue (Bach-Livzt's) 


mprehended and we 


of the “Soiree 


nity of revealing |} 
staccati, her sonor 


Elean 


Spencer is extremely well equipped technically; she convinced 


that she is extraordinarily well fitted to take 


the matter Her 
bert-.4ezt composition, her wondrous thirds in 


aroused general comment These last three 


up the struggle wit 


abeolutely assured and flowing sixths in the Sch 


an etude by Scriabi: 


studies by Scriabis 


with their pianistic riches, are both harmonically and rhythmica 


remarkably interesting, bearing a strong Chopin impress, and we 


rendered with almost playful ease And the 
a trifle! Her enthralling display of technic 
found an outlet in a “Danse Negre,” 
rétital of Chopin's sonata, op. 58, was so rich 


by Cyril Scott 


y are far from he 
and graceful rhythr 
Miss Spencer 


in beauty, power a 


magnificent cantilene that we were all deeply grateful to her f 


having jlayed this work which is so seldom 


heard This sonat 


demands healthy and broad conception, nobleness of interpretat 


and, a most important item, which draws greatly on the powers 


the artist, a total and absolute command of technic and memory 


sum of factors which do great honor to the 


pianist, whose soulfu 
sweetness of tone held her listeners spellbound The 


applause testified to the enjoyment she afforded her audience He 


Vaterland 


March 5, 1913 


Eleanor Spencer by no means makes the impression of being 


contrary, for she excites our sympathy by her natural and modest 


‘virtuosa” only, of laying too much stress on externals Quite the 


bearing, which becomes all the more impressive as she proves ber 


self to possess talents out of the ordinary and most highly developed 


technical abilities. She neither poses nor woos 


her art is sincere and serious It was with 


us with showy tricks, 


the utmost pleasure 


that we listened to her sonorous rhythm, her pure phrasing and ex 


cellent pedal work, as well as to her absolutely perfect pearling 


passage playing. 


vrituoso type.—Die Nieuwe Courant, March 5, 





Eleanor Spencer is an exe 


cellent pianist of the 
foremost rank and may be classed as far superior to the purely 


1913 
(Advertisement. ) 


Madame Newton’s Pupils Heard. 


Clippings from the local newspapers speak very favorably 


of the excellent program given by pupils of Madame Este 
Newton, on Monday evening, July 7, in her studio. at Van- 
Madame Newton has been teaching in Van 
couver less than a year, but for so short a time she is 
deserving of much praise for the fine work she has accom- 


Myrtle Traill, Margaret Lochead and Ethel Cut 


couver, B. C. 


plished. 
ler, students of dramatic art, assisted 
lows: 


Trie, Shoogie Shoo 


Misses Salt, Goodwin and Birht 


Yesterday and Today 
Summer Rain : 
Charlies G. Stewart 
Reading, Scene from The Sign of the Cross 
Myrtle Traill 
Song of the Soul 
I Hid My Love ; 
Anabel Bishton 
Stil Wie die Nacht 
La Melodie des Baisers 
Mon Desir 
Longing 


Celestine Goodwin 


Reading. The Famine, from Songs of Hiawatha... . 


Ethel Cutler 
The Curfew ...... , 
"Neath the Rolling Tide ‘ 
Wilmer G. Scott. 

Duets— 

Passage Bird's Farewell! 

Nearest and Dearest , ° ; 

Misses Salkt and Goodwin 





The program fol- 
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° Hildach 
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inceasing 


in New York, has been engaged to augment the force of 
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Tina Lerner to Return to America. 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, who is to return to t 
United States during the eason 1 {-1o! for a tourth 
tour, has been engaged to appear in Leipsic on December 
7, 1913, as soloist with the Bohemian String Ouar ‘ 


of the most celebrated organizations of its kind in Europ 


Miss Lerner will be heard also at two recitals in the 
same city, the first occurring on December 16 
second in March. She will also play in Dresden, Frank 


rt, Stuttgart, Colown 


Hamburg and Hannover 


Madame Arctowska on Walking Tour. 


Madame Arctowska, the singer, and her husband are 
planning t 


» spend the month of 


August in an interesting 


way They intend traveling on foot down the Jer 
coast, from Sandy | k to Cape May 


their two theroughbred 


taking with 
Madame Ar 


walker, and she ex 


Airedale terriers 


fowska always was an enthusiastic 


pects this little jaunt will help to prepare her for the com 
ing season, which will be a busy one This will be her 
first appearance in America after some years 


Dimitrieff Sails for Russia. 

Nina Dimitrieff, who has been spending su wm en 
joyable and profitable mmer at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, sailed on July 26 for Russia, where she will fulf 
While in 


search new works and also unknown fol} 


engagements in Caucasu 
' " 
donna will 
songs Madame Dimitrieff will return early in the fall 
on account of her many kings with different musica 
organizations here 


Howard E. Potter to Cross Continent. 


Howard } Potter has been engaged as treasurer for t 

coming transcontinental tour of Madame Melba and Jar 
Kubelik, under the management of Loudon Charlton, Mr 
Potter acted as treasurer for Jan Kubelik on his tour of 
122 concerts in this country two years ago, and last year 


had the management of Edmond Clement. the Frer 


Madame Ratcliffe-Caperton Abroad. 


Madame Ratcliffe-Caperton, the well known 


ime ane 
cialist, is spending the summer in European travel and wil! 
return, in the fall, to her studio in “The Gladstone,” Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


Grace Gardner for Cincinnati. 


Grace G. Gardner, the vocal teacher. formeriy loca‘ed 




















vocal teachers at the College of Music in Cincinnati 
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Myrtle Elvyn to Have Busy Season. 


Havir recently completed one of the most successful 
n her career, Myrtle Elvyn, the distinguished 
nning a more strenuous season for the 








IYRTLE ELVYN 


" t! artist's engagements be more nu 


eason it her repertory will be considerably 


e virtuosa’s programs for the fall are ap 


PROGRAM I 

! \ te) Gluck-Saint-Saér 
! Beethoven 
mf nor Brahms 
Schumann 
Cyril Seott 
Mendelssohn 
E Paganini-Liszt 
I Paganini-Liszt 
. Rubinstein 


Strauss-Godowsky 


PROGRAM 

Kueus 1 Choral Mendelssohi 
far ) Beethoven 
Chopin 

.Chopin 

Chopin 

Henry Holden Huss 

Emil Liebling 

N 6 and MacDowell 

Mac Dowe!l 

. Wagner- Liszt 


PROGRAM Ill 
Beethoven 
Brahms 
Brahms 
ues schumann 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
‘ heme) Myrtle Elvyn 
Debussy 


\\ ‘ Liszt 


A Triumph for “Little Cleo.” 


vy and then children with unusual voices appear sud- 
re the public and then nothing more is heard of 
When “Konigskinder” first appeared on the Metro 


k, one of the participants, 


pera stage, in New Yor 


uN ed great admiration, interest and comment on 


‘ it of her beautiful singing and clever acting, was the 
W is she “How old is she?” “What splen 

and “What a fine voice for such a child!” 

frequent remarks heard. The subject of these re 


a child with a wonderful 


i¢ Coles Lrascoigne 


‘ " e to stay 
Little Cleo’s” mother brought her to New 
her musical talent, which had already as 
elf, was sufficient to warrant her making music 


VOCAL STUDIO AND OPERA SCHOOL, (italian metho a 


KARL SGHNEIDER 





her life work. It was Baernstein-Regneas, the New York 
voice specialist, to whom many other celebrities also owe 
their vocal training, who pronounced her an “unusual 
genius,” and agreed to accept her as his pupil. 

Two years of steady work with this master sufficed to 
place this child upon the Metropolitan Opera stage, where 
she has sung most successfully children’s parts for two 
years. 

This “musical mite,” however. has been called to a larger 
field. The keen eye of a musical impresario, connected 
with the United Booking Company of America, inter- 
rupted a fast developing operatic career. He steadily over- 
bid himself, so that now “Little Miss Cleo” is booked for 
a thirty weeks’ tour through the East and Middle West, 
for which she is said to receive $20,000 remuneration. 

“Little Cleo” weighs 691% pounds, and is 3 feet 113% 
inches tall, being one of the smallest prima donnas in 
history. 

On this tour she will sing arias from “Traviata,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” “Faust,” “Romeo and Juliet,” ete., each in 
the language in which it is written. “Little Cleo” will also 
be heard in a number of English songs written by our best 
American composers. 

This little miss is not only endowed with a beautiful 
voice and musical talent, but she is also fair to look upon, 
with her big blue eyes, always sp&rkling. Her vivacious 







































































“LITTLE CLEO” GASCOIGNE. 


manner, sympathetic and optimistic temperament, and het 
own childish frankness win for her a continually increas- 
ing circle of friends and admirers. 

The accompanying photograph represents “Little Cleo” 
is a French doll, singing the “Doll's Song” from “The 
Tales of Hoffmann.” 


OBITUARY 


John George Belder. 

John George Belder, the well known junior member of 
the firm of Luckhardt & Belder, music publishers, of 10 
East Seventeenth street, New York, died on July 23, 1913, 
in his fifty-first year, at his residence, Vyse avenue, Bronx. 

Mr. Belder was born in New York City, and at an early 
age became associated with G. Schirmer, music publisher. 








Nineteen years ago he started in business for himself, and 
had been so successful that he was regarded as one of 
New York's most prominent publishers. Mr. Belder is 


survived by a widow and daughter. 





Spalding to Tour South America. 


Albert Spalding, the distinguished American violinist, 


has been engaged for a tour of South America, beginning 
in June, 1914. The countries in which he will appears are 
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ALBERT SPALDING, 


Argentine, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile and Peru. Before open- 


ing this tour Mr. Spalding, as noted in a previous issue of 


Tue Musicat Courier, will make a long tour in Europe, 


beginning September 4 of this year. Mr. Spalding’s en- 
gagement for South America is one of the most unique in 
the annals of American artists. No strictly American artist 
has previously been engaged for South America. The 
matter came about through an impresario of South Amer- 


ica, who heard Spalding in Milan, and he immediately 


offered him an engagement, and after several negotiations 
closed a contract on terms in every way satisfactory to 
the artist. As on other tours, Mr. Spalding wi.l be ac- 
companied by Andre Benoist, the pianist. 


After the tour in South America, which will end in Sep- 


tember, 1014, Mr. Spalding will begin his tour of the 


United States (which was to have taken place this season, 


but was postponed on account of engagements in Europe), 


when he will be under the management of R. E. Johnston, 
who has always handled Spalding’s American tours. 





F. H. Toye Made Manager. 


Frederick H. Toye has been appointed the manager of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 








WANTED 





WANTED—A first-class accompanist for a thirty-four 
weeks’ tour—to accompany vocal soloist; must be able 
to conduct a small orchestra. State terms and experience. 
Address “R. E. M.,” THe Musicat Courier. 





ABSOLUTELY FIRST CLASS conductor and composer 
of reputation and long experience wishes connection with 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Write for critics and refer- 
ences. Address “Conductor,” care of THe Musica 
CouRIER. 





WANTED—lInformation regarding the whereabouts of 
Edward Luce, a graduate of the Vermont Methodist 
Seminary in Montpelier, Vermont, who was a student at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music in 1886, 1887, and 
1888. He was a classmate of Mr. George H. Wilder, 
formerly of Montpelier, Vermont, now of Burlington, 
Vermont. Edward Luce was known as a musician and 
instructor and is probably now teaching in some con- 
servatory. The information regarding his present 
whereabouts is desired by a relative. Address A. H. D, 
care of MusicaL Courter. 





- VIOLINIST 
V 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D U BINT & EO YY [A eisicsivemasersncst: ne a as heats 





7 eer. Recital. 
Hi “08. From the 


= CHRISTIANS-KLEIN °*'Soreano 
t ~gaseageene | Garolyn WILLARD 





Pupil of Luigi Vennaccini, Florence, Italy 


October to May, |705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
May to October, 9 Friedrich Str., Muenchen, Germany 


uct MONCRIEFF 


CON TRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West S7th St. 


In America Season 1912-13 


New York | Pime Arts Building Chicago 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 





“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 WV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Managemest: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Zitecreip, President 
46th YEAR 
All Branches of School of Opera 


School of Acting 
MUSIC seer 
Modern Languages 


“It is a permanent educational institution, 
holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti- 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
Columbian Museum in their respective depart- 


i ments of educational labor.”"—Gee. P. Upton 
T. Carl WHITMER | °° 


Catalog MaAitep Fares on request to 
COMPOSITION a PIANO - ORGAN 
5429 WALNUT STREET - PITTSBURGH, PA Sacartany, Chicago Musical College, 
and Penosy!vania College for Women Oe 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musican 
COURIER 











Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 


i ; e 
The Indianapolis :3:::*'or, Me 
Conservatory of | 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 


secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
Schoo! of Music in America. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request 





upils may enroll at any time 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ELI A ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Circe, of Music; Charles M. Hoit, 














Directo yr Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
PIANIST AND TEACHER ost reliable school in Northwest. All branches 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York Diy loma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C 





" BIRDIGE BLYE *=:: Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bullding - - Boston 


CGoncert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Furope. Organizing of concert tours in 
all European countries. 


5424 Washington Avenue, Chicago 
e, STEINWAY PIANO USED 











REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


‘Violas and "Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose tones are 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts. 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Representative of more than «soe artists, includ 
ing d'Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch 


Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 





sv iepathy, perfectierntopes 
fitths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, ear harmonics 
pure pizzicatotones. list mct 
arpeggios. distinct in shake, 
iii and staccato, and withal 
kiy responsive tu bow 
pressure trom real pianinsi 
te to fortiesime hh you 





Academy of Music eae 
aah, 
mete « mi —— seein: 


Incorp. Nevember, ror 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 





Vielins sent te respon- 
sible persons on trial, 
for comperisen with 
other sew or famous 
old violias. If desired 


i ’ . " 
ranberry Piano School mame iii i 


REINDAHL VIOLINS — 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Direeter 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 


Bernard [_istemana Kocian 
Cre ceogorowes Jen kere ANUTE REINDAHL 
Artistic Piano Playing 


FE tabekes Fema Keeuiey teller, 318 Athensoum Sidg, 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM Ani Skovgrard Alexander Bull §9 East Yan Sores Street 
(Booklete—Carnegie Hall—New York = |* re eee BO cureace, WLLINOIS, U. 3.4. 





BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


——= 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


ins Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








STERLING PIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, RBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S.W/. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATOF\ IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al pretannee GUSTAV HOLLAE NDE R, Director 


Conservatory Developer mn all branches of mua he« mplet t ra 
f . 








stage Orchestra School (comprising 1 aol | estra strumenta i" 
clal training for teachers 
Private and Ensemble Classes 


neipal Teachers Pte Professor MARTIN KRAUSE AMES RwAst EMMA KOCH 
— BE RTRAM TuroDon SCHOENBSERGER, LU Dwio” ‘BREITNER 

Singing THILDE MAL I. mess Royal ¢ ber Singe FRANZESCHINA PRE 
vOsTI. ‘NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHL Royal Chamber Singer Opera School KARL MAYER, Roya 


Chambe rer, EUGEN BRIEGER 

lin—Pre - “GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO, MAX GRUN 
BERG, et 

Theory and Compose! Moka oe KLATTE —— Bw hg ogg et 

‘Send for i for iuateated catalogue and pe papect . , \s 


Royal Conservatory of Musica Theatre 


‘DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begie 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


N.Y. GERMAN GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Neer 424 Street. NEW YORE 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


Dmectors: Cast Hern, Aucust Faakucxe 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, — oe ing, vocal sight reading 
er of the best known and experienced ND CATALOG 

professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED KUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.D., President 212 W. 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus 


Special Summer Session 
JUNE 23rd to AUGUST ist 
Unusual Advantages for Teachers 28th Season Begins September 29th. 














Send for Circulars and Catalog ue. MATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
































































THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


ISTEINWAY]| gc Fant 

| «PIANOS on X Hermie 
panceminre Ces ain sais “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


ANDO 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - . - - HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


. ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq..W. London 

Warereoms: + faunGternstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos I ON] 
. Koeniggrectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


t Manufactured by ;: 


JEVWETT PIANO CoO., ~ ™ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















WED The many points of superiority 
manatees > were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 

















The adininens of such a piano is known throughout Amer ica and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and | 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 

artists 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








